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Helps for Effective Public Speaking 





New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


The Essentials of Elocution 


Novel a = which to perfect every 
t hi 


ticulation to tha 


etc., etc. 16mo, Cloth. 


ous philosophies on the subject.’’ 


gh degree of art where the art itself is 
concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of everything 
but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. 
radical departures from old-time methods. 
Ayres, Author of ‘The Orthoepist,’’ ‘The 
75 cents. 

Richard Henry Stoddard: “It is brightly written and original.” 
The Lutheran Observer: ‘It is worth more than all the ponder- 


sture and ar- 


These talks are 
< ALFRED 
erbalist,” 





Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


The Drill Book in Vocal Culture 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental constituents 
of effective, graceful speaking. Heartily commended by 
The book contains several illus- 
It is the result of wide reading, careful 
rience. By Epwarp P. Tuwne, 
M.D., Pxa.D., Author of ‘“A Handbook of Illustrations,’’ 
“Outdoor Life in Europe,” etc. 16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 


The Independent, New York: ‘‘Compact and inexpensive, but it 


the highest authorities. 
trative diagrams. 
study, and practical ex 


omits nothing essential.” 


New York Witness: “ An invaluable treatise.” 





How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audience 


Before an Audience 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new 
and original way, public speaking. The author devotes 
particular attention to the use of the will in public speaking, 
and emphasizes creative rather than imitative speaking. ft 


contains many interesting facts and 
NATHAN Saepparp, Compiler ‘‘The Dickens 
“Character Reading from George Eliot,”’ etc. 


75 cents. 


The Literary World, Boston: “ We advise every public s 


illustrations. By 
Reader,”’ 
12mo, Cloth. 


aker to 


read at least the opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.” 
The Sun, New York: “He writes in a pungent and sometimes col- 
loquial style, and illustrates his ideas by an abundance of anecdotes.”’ 





The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 


Bell’s Standard 


Elocutionist 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious selec- 
tion of extracts in prose and poetry, classified and adapted 
for reading and recitations, from ancient and modern elo- 


quence. 


or senior and junior rons and students. Re- 
vised edition, 188th thousand. 


y Prof. Cuas. Bett and 


ALEXANDER M. Bag.t, F.E.L.S., Late Lecturer in University 


College, London. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50.- 


Prof. T. C. Trueblood, Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “It is standard, and 
contains many valuable hints and exercises.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pub’rs., 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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The favorite book of Quotations among the leading Writers, Speakers, Editors, Lawyers, and other Professional Men 


(NOTE THE DISTINGUISHED NAMES BELOW) 








“* The cyclopedia is so absolutely indispensable. We rejoice in it.’ —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
“* There is a place for it in every school, home, and public library, and it should fill that place at once.”,—Epvucation, Boston, 
“The wisdom of the wise and the experience of ages may be preserved in a quotation” 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Compiled by J. K. HOYT 


Over thirty thousand choice quotations, embracing a comprehensive list of subjects, with eighty-six thousand lines of concord- 


ance ; also an Appendix containing quotations from the modern foreign languages, Latin law terms, etc. 


Every quotation is 


selected with discrimination as to its pertinence to the subject of which it treats, the prominence and authority of its author, 
and its probable usefulness to the user. The wide popularity of the cyclopedia among literary and professional men and the 
emphatic commendations from bigh authorities have abundantly attested the value of the work to writers, speakers, lawyers, 
ministers, teachers, and others who have occasion to strengthen or beautify their written or spoken words by apt quotations. 


SOME OF ITS EMINENT USERS AND THEIR EMPHATIC OPINIONS AS TO ITS WORTH 


Hon. Horace Porter, U. 8S. Ambas- 
sador to France 


“ A work which will commend itself 
to allscholars. No library will be com- 
plete without it.” 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate, U.S. Min- 
ister to England 
“T have always found this cyclo- 
the most complete and useful 
ik of the kind ever published."' 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford 
“It has been to mea practical help.” 
Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex-Pres. 
of Yale University 


“ It isa help and pleasure to many.” 





Ex-Pres. Benjamin Harrison 

‘** The cyclopedia will be of great val- 
ue and usefulness to many persons.”’ 
Wm, Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D., 

University of Chicago 

**It is an extraordinary rich the- 
saurus of choice quotations, selected 
from a vast range of literature.” 
Judge Albert Haight, Court of Ap- 

peals, State of New York 

“*As an aid to the scholar and as a 
book of reference it is of rare value.”’ 


William Hayes Ward, D,.D., Editor 
The Independent 
**Invaluable to the writer who has 
constantly to verify quotations.” 





Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 

“ The claim to a novelty in the abun- 
dance of its matter and to be arran 
on a new principle is well founded.” 
W. J. Rolfe, M.A., D.L., Harvard 

University 


“* By far the most complete and sat 
isfactory work of its class. 


Hon. Samuel J. Randall, ae epenb- 
er of the House of Representatives 
“*T consider it the best book of quo- 

tations which 1 have seen.”’ 

Pres. Francis L. Patton, Princeton 
University 


“It is prepared with very great care 
and is very complete.” 





Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt 
‘* The work is indispensable to the 


ged | scholar and the author.”’ 


Hon Geo, F. Edmunds 


“It is the best work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted.” 


Prof. Wm. Hand Browne, Johns 
Hopkins University 
“Remarkably copious and accu- 

rate in its extracts, and is admirably 

arranged for convenience of refer- 
ence.” 


Hon. Wallace D. Bassford, House 
of Representatives 


‘I am much impressed with its 
usefulness and general excellence. ’’ 


Buckram, Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. Price $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; 
Full Morocco, $12.00. vo, 6 1-2 Inches Wide, 10 Inches Long, 2 1-2 Inches Thick. 1205 Pages 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


Readers of Tux Lirmrary Diggs are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The American Boy. 

The great boy’s paper. Every- § In making an inventory at the close of our 
body is talking about it. Full of | > recent Introductory Distribution, we find in 
what every boy wants. All ghost ¢ stock a few sets of Criterion Library (in 
your games, sports and everything | ¢ cloth only) of. which the bindings are slightly 
a boy delights in. Tells you how to | § rubbed—not enough to impair thei 1 val 
do business and make money. Itis 5, “0 fici g impair their reai value, 
full of pure strong stories for boys. » ut sufficient to prevent their shipment as 


perfect stock at our regular price of $36 a set. 
There being only a limited number of these 
sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebind- 


Tells what boys are doiny every- 4 
where. 4 
32 large pages. Send 10 cents to-day | ¢ 
—regular subscription $1.0 a year. ») 
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. » ing them, but have decided to let them go on 
AG Sprague Publishing Company, » easy payments of $1 down and $1.25 per 
i 239 Majestic Building, Detrott, ‘'eh. | §) month until paid for—less than half regular 2 
eet Sree EEN «tes » price. BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, @ 
HEART TO HEART TALKS ON ALL THE FUN. || 4 therefore, a number of ambitious and deserv- § 
DAMENTALS OF HAPPY MARRIAGE. » ing readers who desire 48 charming and in- g 
These frank and earnest talks deal with all the J | ? structive volumes, containing 17,000 pages of @ 
far a of married _, such as the 9) 4 the best writings of the world, may now secure 2 
mission of the child, woman's work, over-popuila- J | @ . ~j bou 
tion, bars to parenthood, or of marriage, | ? these special sets ata t cost of making. 8 
the family and the state, and, in short, with every < ( 
phase of the integrity, purity, and happiness of ¢ WHILE THEY LAST g 
marriage. ( Pha , 5 
‘* This book is almost like a voice from 4 They are yours for a lifetime this easy Way: ») 
Heaven.’’—Chicago Journal, > 8 
| $1 Down and © 
The Ethics ; o 
») ( 
; $1.25 a Month. } 
% t 
Of Marriage ||} “2 a Montn. | 
By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. > The cloth binding { 








looks like this WE GUARANTEE 
that these volumes, except for slight rubs or 
48 VOLUMES. abrasions on the binding, are precisely the 


same as those sold at full prices ; yet we can- 
not offer them as perfect stock, and our loss 


While it is a very delicate topic, the author treats 
it with the utmost propriety. The disclosures 
made are of a very striking nature. Prefatory 
Note by THomas A. Emmet, M.D., LL.D Intro 
duction by J.T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
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Lite of Gummodore Perry - . - - ~~ dyola | History, biography, adventure, fiction, 

James) History of Chivalry and the Crusades 1 vol. poetry, and travel, this is a really 
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Paulding’s Lite of Washington 2s e e 2 vols. Serious attention has been given to the 
obertson’s History of Charles V._ - - - - I vol. j is hi ro t > eras 

Bacon’s Essays and Locke on the Understanding - 1 vol selection of this library ; it embraces his- 

Florian’s Mocrs in Spain - - - - Ivo. | tory, biography, adventure, fiction 

Bell’s Life of Mary Queen ofScots - - - - 2 vols. t d l aon . ° 

Irving's Life snd Writings of Oliver Goldsmith - 2vols. | Poetry, and travel. Each volume is an 


Bryant’s Selections of American Poets - - lvol s ‘ . 
Life of Johnson, with Selections from His Writings 2 vols. authority upon the field it covers, and is 


Segur’s History of Rapetcen's Expedition to Russia 2 vols. | written in an entertaining style. With 


faithfully. May God bless your words.” 
Another Book Which Every Mother Should Place 
in Her Daughters’ Hands. 

**These lectures, famili tr, delicate, and straight- 
forward, should be read by all young women .. . 
“a , also mothers and teachers.’*°—The Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. 


| What Our Girls 
Ought to Know 


By MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D. 
Graduate of the Women’s Medical College, New York. 
Plain talks on topics of importance to girls. ir- 
cluding hygiene, health, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
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AGNALL MPANY, Pubs.. New Y e set consists of forty eight volumes, 2 
FUNK & W S COMPANY, Pubs., New York. os weln S oct »¢ 
_| well printed upon special book paper, ¢ 
———————————————————————— attractively bound in red cloth of $ 
i special weave, with appropriate designs upon the cover in two colors. It is 2 
Che Cransfiguration a well-made book in every respect, and one that will give entire satisfaction. g 
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* . . « 
of Miss Philura How to Secure This Great Bargain REMEBER ; 
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An entertaining story woven around the ‘New 2 after this eal lot is exhausted will be immediately returned. . s i ee 5 
Thought.” which is finding expression in Christian 2 | The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To pro- jury to any set is no greater than might § 
Science, Divine Healing. 2 tect ourselves against book dealers, etc., we must decline to occur in a few days’ use in your own home § 
Datly Evening Telegraph, Phila.: ‘It is a dainty || 2)| send move than I set to any one party, and in every case we | of office. As absolute proof of this state- $ 
little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an 2 must require the full name and address of each person receiving ‘ § 
hour’s enjoyable reading, and cannot fail to move tender ) ryee e have only one style of binding (cloth). Order at ment, you may retain the set for careful § 
pre ag 5 SP cmthnal § once, to make sure. The absolute confidence that the work | examination for one whole week. If not ) 
roamental Lover, = Buapeecs. @ | will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully ntirely satisfactor * may rot tl ) 
Price, 60 cents net. Postage, 3 cents. § pa for, is clearly shown by sending such a weueile oss of mew rcalies” peas ah-n be eras: aor ’ 
Ils Co. lish w York ( 2»00ks, the subscription price of which is $36, on an advance a > 
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By ANDERS Winks, M.D., Lecturer in Medical 
Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Beate “ies en 
Medico-Surgical Institute. Stockholm. The princi- inten ‘ 
= and application of —— ay ea with 
also treating of massage and ortho ics, with 
descriptions of many cases of iliness helped or ||| SPiRIiTvuAlL KNOWING THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 

















— by = es nl wey = _ A study of the principles underlying Christian Science “A great book of a great ep« ch.’’—Edwin Markham. 
1alf-tone engravings. 8vo oth. rice, $3.00. : - 

° 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 12MO, CLOTH. $1.00, POSTPAID. 
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Youthful Eccentricity 


A Precursor of Crime. 
By Forbes Winslow, D.C.L. 
Member Royal College of Physicians, etc., London. 
It discusses the early causes of crime and contains expert ad- 
vice for correcting prejudical influences. The author de- 
scribes the most important institutions which tend to promote 
criminal instincts in the minds of the young, and he points 
out the best way of combating these forces. The bearing of 
early education upon character is enforced, and many helpful 
suggestions given. 12mo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Representative Opinions 


Lancet, London : “‘ The book is worth perusal by those interested in the 
management and education of children, especially of those children who 
come of neurotic families.” 


The Inter Ocean, Chicago: ‘* The book should be studied by all hav- 
ing charge of home education. 


The Independent: *‘ Nothing is more likely to be useful in the book 
than the author's protest, against the morbid reading laid before young 
people, and the overdriving of the brain in school on the intellectual side.”’ 


Is Man Too Prolific 2? 


By H. S. Pomeroy, A.M., M.D. 
Author of ‘‘ The Ethics of Marriage.” 


This is a scientific and logical argument disproving the Mal- 
thusian theory that population increases faster than means of 
subsistence. He shows that food increases more rapidly than 
mouths, that the average peteen produces more than he con- 
sumes, that children are almost indispensable factors of happy 
pacsiee. and that society is weakened by hereditary incapac- 
ity and crime. 12mo, leatherette, 35 cents. 


What is Thought of It 


Messiah’s Herald, Boston: “ The work is a strong argument on the 
side of right, and a bold rebuke to wrong.” 


Religio-Philosophical Journal, Chicago: ‘‘The treatment of the 
subject is able and instructive.” 


Sleep and Dreams. 


By Dr. Friedrich Scholz 


Director of the Bremen Insane Asylum. 


Translated by Milo A. Jewett, M.D., Asst. Supt. Danvers 
Lunatic Hospital, Danvers, “Mass. A scientific-popular disser- 
tation. Including interesting discussions of sleep and its causes, 
dreams, sleeplessness and its prevention, etc., etc. Also in 
same volume “‘ The Analogy of Insanity to Sleep and Dreams,”’ 
by Milo A. Jewett, M.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


A Few Commendations 


The New York Herald: “It is a decidedly interesting and valuable 
volume. .... We have ourselves taken great pleasure in the book, and 
cheerfully commended it as full of important matter.’’ 


The New York Times: ‘‘This volume is an exceedingly interesting 
one. . ..gives, besides, much that is useful to those troubled with insomnia.” 


The Unconscious Mind 
By Albert T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.-S.C. 


Its object is to establish, the fact of an unconscious mind in 
man, and to trace in brief some of its powers and the various 
ways in which they are exhibited. The work seeks to show 
that this mind is the seat of character and of conscience and 
spirit-life ; the source of conduct, of instinct, of tact, and the 
thousand qualities that make us what we are; the home of 
memory, the ultimate governor and ruler of all actions and 
functions of the body, and in every way a most important 
factor in our psychical and physical life. 8vo, cloth. 451 pp. 
With Copious Index and Seyeral Diagrams. Price, $2.00. 


Intensely Fascinating 


T. M. Hartman, D.D., McKeesport, Pa.: ‘‘It is a masterly book on a 
subject that demands the earnest consideration of all scholars and thinkers, 
and is intensely fascinating from lid to lid.”’ 


J. A. Hagemann, M.D., Pittsburg, Pa.: ‘‘It contains the summum 
Sonum in ps chological literature up to date. The student will find in it a 
résumé of the writings of the foremost psychologists, and the educator 
will be the better equ ipped for having perused it. It should find a place in 
every modern library. 


Valuable Books on Psychology and the Mind 


The importance of psychology, and of other subjects pertaining to mind and character, is becoming more and more 
apparent. The following books contain many helps and suggestions in this direction of study and investigation. 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 









Assimilative Memory 


By Prof. Alphonse Loisette 
The World-Famed Memory Psychologist. 


The complete Loisette Memory System is contained in this 
book. The system increases the power of natural memory in 
somewhat the same proportion as the power of the eye for 
vision is increased by means of the microscope. It has been 
highly endorsed by educators, professional, scientific, and 
business men in all parts of the world. Following are a few 
opinions from celebrated men. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 





Enthusiastic Praise 


Dr. Wm, A. Hammond, of Washington, D.C., the neurological special- 
ist: ‘I consider Professor Loisette’s system to be a new departure in the 
education of the memory, and of VERY GREAT VALUE.”’ 


William Waldorf Astor, Editor and Proprietor Pall Mall Magazine, 
London: “ Professor Loisette greatly strengthened my natural memory... . 
Learn Loisette’s system, and no other.” 


Prof. Geo. K. Morris, Boston University School of Theology : ‘I prize 
it highly, and am deriving great profit from the experience. I deem it the 
most important work on the subject I have ever seen, and have cordially 
recommended it.”’ 


Criminology 


By Arthur MacDonald 
Member of the Medico-Legal Society, New York. 


This work presents a psychological and scientific study of 
criminals with relations to psychical and physical types, and 
deduces practical conclusions which are of value to those who 
have care of the young. The volume contains an exterisive 
bibliography of the best books and articles, in the several 
languages, on crime. With introduction by Prof. Cesare Lom- 
broso, of the University of Berlin. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Commended in High Terms 


New York Herald: ‘‘We have read the book with profit.” 


The Boston Times: ‘The volume is to such an extent popular in 
treatment that it will appeal to the laymen as well as to the student.” 


The Brooklyn Times: “ All studentsand enquirers must be interested.” 


New Psychic Studies 
By Franklin Johnson, D.D. 


These studies relate to what is commonly known as thought 
transferences, somnambulism, mesmerism, clairvoyance,,spiri- 
tualism, apparition of the living, haunted houses, ghosts, and 
Buddhistic occultism. The researches, here carefully noted, 
have n chiefly carried on under the direction of the British 
“Society for Psychical Research.’’ With several diagrams. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Some Critical Opinions 


Episcopal Recorder, Baltimore: ‘‘A mass of interesting facts, which are 
made the basis of important theories and conclusions worth careful study.” 


The Standard, Chicago: ‘‘ Brief in compass, clear in thought, and 
simple language, it is a book to attract attention and excite inquiry.” 


The Springs of Character 


By Albert T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 

A study of the sources and qualities of character, the object 
being to show the transcendent er of character, its 
scientific foundations, and the soundest principles for develop- 
ment and improvement. The reader is taken into the most 
fascinating realms of psychology, education, ethics, and 
mental physiology. It is a personal message of tremendous 
importance to every man, woman, and child. All that con- 
cerns the training of the young and the perfecting of our own 
lives in every-day professional or business life is treated by a 
master hand. Svo, cloth. 259 pages. Topical Index, ete. 
Price, $1.30. Net postage, 11 cents. 


Its Distinctive Merit. 


James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D.: ‘*The influences that go to make 
character may be summed up in the two pr rameter mg ay A and en- 
vironment. The bringing out of the physical elements in these two great 
‘springs of character’ is the distinctive merit in Dr. Schofield’s book. . . . 
The concluding chapters of the book show that Dr. Schofield rises above 
the merely material in his estimation of the forces that develop character.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SPANISH COMMENT ON ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 


T has been a favorite remark of the newspaper writers, during 
the Schley-Sampson dispute, that the Spaniards who fought 
at Santiago could probably testify as to the quality of Admiral 
Schley’s courage and seamanship upon that occasion. The New 
York /ourna/ has given several of them a chance to do so, with 
interesting results. Zhe /ourna/’s Madrid correspondent has 
interviewed Admiral Cervera, Captain Moreu of the Co/on, and 
Lieutenant Capriles, governor of Santiago, who was on the /’7z- 
caya, attempting to escape with the city records and treasure, 
and reports their views by cable. Admiral Cervera says: 


‘** Admiral Schley accomplished fully the work allotted to him, 
and, therefore, it does not seem to me that there is any room for 
adverse criticism—at least, from the American side. I don’t 
know Admiral Sampson, and I have no comment to make upon 
him. Your ships went straight to work, probably without much 
commanding.” 


Captain Moreu expresses himself as follows: 


“All the American officers, without exception, did their duty 
in the naval battle at Santiago. So did we, altho it is certain 
that we were vanquished by superiority of force. 

“It is absurd and unpatriotic to make any exception in the case 
of Admiral Schley. 

“It is absurd because the Brooklyn was in the thick of the 
fight throughout. She was at the mouth of the harbor when we 
tried to pass out, and engaged us with a terrific fire, doing fright- 
ful damage to the end. In the pursuit of the Crzstoba/ Colon we 
surrendered to the Brooklyn forty-five miles west of Santiago, 

“The Brooklyn was the first to encounter us as we were com- 
ing out, and the first to lead in the pursuit, and she kept up the 
lead, with the Oregon vastly aiding. 

“TI believe the whole crew of the Brook/yn, including Schley, 
acted with great bravery under fire and amid the storm of pro- 
jectiles. 

“Of all the American ships the Brook/yn was the most exposed 
to our fire and to that of our batteries. 





“Commodore Schley’s own report was a model of a plain, 
sailor-like, and gentlemanly statement. 

“Schley directed that our officers retain their personal effects. 

“A coward is never generous. 

“The suggestion of cowardice probably comes from cowards, 

“T have read in £/ Mundo Navad that this attack upon an 
honorable naval officer has a low political basis. The navy 
should be left outside of politics. 

“Admiral Sampson’s own official report is evidence of the 
Brooklyn’ s active part and of Schley’s competency and bravery. 
The adverse criticism is obviously an after-thought. 

“As a naval officer I deplore it, because the navy should be as 
sensitive as a woman about its honor. 

“The attack upo. Schley is unpatriotic.” 


Says Lieutenant Capriles: 


“I was on the bridge of the Vzzcaya and saw the fight. I saw 
the Brooklyn, and from anexcellent position observed her move- 
ments. The Brooklyn attacked us, and it is ridiculous to say 
the Brooklyn kept too far away or stayed out of the fight. The 
number of times the Brook/yn was struck shows she was more in 
the fight than any other American ship. 

“Admiral Sampson himself admits the Brooklyn's westerly 
blockade position gave her an advantage in the chase, that she 
maintained this to the end, and that she employed her fine battery 
with telling effect. The Brook/yn was the only American ship 
which had any one killed aboard. 

“There can’t have been cowardice where the ship engaged 
three of ours. A manof honor like Schley is always courageous, 
Eye-witnesses of the battle are dying off, and it is better to finally 
settle the question now while enough witnesses are living. 

“TI can conceive of nothing more hideous than the cold-blooded 
attempt to belittle the man who won the battle which finished the 
war and put your country in first place among the world’s naval 
powers. 

“T should be ashamed of my manhood, of my country, and of 
the people who, tho having beaten us, treated us as brothers, if 
I did not bear testimony that Schley is a brave and accomplished 
officer, and that the Brook/yn played a distinguished part in the 
battle of Santiago.” 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF 
MEASURE. 


HE tariff bill prepared by the German cabinet is causing 
considerable stir in this country because of the heavy in- 
creases in the tariffs on American products, As the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Chronicle says, “the new measure 
strikes a blow at the increasing American imports of grain, pro- 
visions, cattle, pig-iron, and manufactured steel, on which the 
duties receive the highest increase on the new schedule.” Yet 
the new bill does not seem to have been inspired by any hostil- 
ity to the United States. The reports from Germany seem to 
agree that it is framed to please the land-owning and land-work- 
ing classes in that country, upon whom the Kaiser depends for 
his main support in the German parliament. ‘The increased tar- 
iffs on food supplies will help this agrarian class, who are now 
suffering from foreign competition, but will be felt keenly by the 
rest of the working population, who will have to pay more for 
their provisions. Nor does this new tariff seem to be a“ first 
step” toward a European coalition against American trade, as 
some seemed to fear at first, for it hits the grain markets of 
Russia and Austria as well as ourown; and the New York Press 
notes that Count Goluchowski himself, “founder of the Pan- 
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European-Anti-American League,” is now out with a proposition 
that Austria, Russia, and the United States start a tariff war 
against Germany. It might also be added that this new tariff 
measure has not yet come before the German parliament, which 
will meet in the fall, and that it is not impossible that it may be 
radically amended, altho the European cabinets, whose tenure 
of office depends on parliamentary approval, try to frame such 
measures as will meet the wishes of the majority. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says of the new German 
tariff measure: 


“ur 


The position of Germany is as remarkable as anything ever 
presented in the history of national economy. As England 
began to realize the possibilities of the factory system she took 
the taxes off food, bought it where she could buy it cheapest, 
provided sustenance for the industrial population, and let the 
agricultural population take care of itself. France has developed 
as a manufacturing nation not as a producer of great staples, but 
as the producer of specialties involving taste and high skill. The 
United States had cheap food and resorted to the protective tariff 
to force the manufacturers into a more rapid growth than they 
might otherwise have enjoyed. 

“But Germany is undertaking to make food dear when the 
great national development has been in the line of manufactur- 
ing; when all the gain in population for twenty or thirty years 
has been in the towns; when great efforts are being made to get 
foreign business for the manufacturers, and the latest and most 
radical increase in the taxation of food is made at a moment 
when the industries ofthe country are prostrated, when wages 
have been reduced and great numbers of persons have been 
thrown out of employment, and manufacturing corporations that 
paid 30 per cent. dividends last year are passing their dividends 
this year. It would have been impossible to take action, which 
in its character and its inopportuneness would be a greater blow 
to the industrial, and in general the urban, population of Ger- 


“These increases will do our trade no good, but Germany has 
got to get food from somewhere, and she will not get much grain 
this year from Russia or Argentina unless all signs fail. The 
German urban population is already beginning to make itself 
heard.” 


Ambassador White, our representative at Berlin, tells the in- 
teresting fact, in a report to the State Department in Washing- 
ton, that in ten years the United States has risen from fourth to 
first place in Germany’s import trade. He says: 


“In 1891, the United States occupied fourth place in the import 
trade of Germany, with a total of $108,528,000, being preceded 
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by Great Britain, with $160,888,000; Austria-Hungary, with 
$142,324,000; and Russia, with $138,040,000. In 1895, the im- 
ports into Germany from the United States rose to $121,618,000, 
and after that year increased rapidly until in 1900, when they 
reached the sum of $266.750,400. ‘lhe United States thus stands 
far above any other country in this trade, being followed by 
Great Britain, with $199,920,000; Russia, with $173, 740,000; Aus- 
tria, with $172,312.000; and France, with $72,590 000. During 
this period, American imports info Germany have increased more 
than those of the last-named four countries together.” 


WILL THE INSULAR DECISION BE REVERSED ? 


X-GOVERNOR GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, of Massa- 
chusetts, who was Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Grant, a leader of his party for twenty-five years in the 
Senate, and who was appointed by President Hayes to codify 
and edit the statutes at large, has been studying the decisions 
handed down by the justices of the Supreme Court in the De 
Lima and Downes cases, and has arrived at the interesting con- 
clusion that if another similar case shall come up when Porto 
Rico and the Philippines are fully established in the territorial 
form of government, the court will rule that the Constitution 
does “follow the flag” to cover such territories. It might be 
added that such anevent will not be out of accord with the views 
of Mr. Boutwell, who is president of the New England Anti-Im- 
perialist League. His argument, which is set forthin Zhe North 
American Review, is, in part, as follows: 

“In this [the Downes] case, Mr. Justice Brown, for himself 
alone, as appears from the record, assumed and maintained by 
argument the position that the Constitution of the United States 
was framed by the thirteen States, and that its scope and author- 
ity were limited to the thirteen States and to such States as from 
time to time might be added thereto; further than this, that the 
Constitution did not, by its own force, extend to the possessions 
of the United States, whether created into Territories with a reg- 
ular form of government, or whether they were outlying, unor- 
ganized possessions. His position is easily understood. It is 
not without some support from the men who framed the Consti- 
tution. Its weakness is in the fact that the political history of 
the country and the records of the Supreme Court, with singular 
unanimity, maintain contrary doctrines, so far as this assuredly 
—that the Territories, when organized, are, by the fact of organ- 
ization, brought within the scope of the Constitution. These 
authorities assume that a territorial organization constitutes a 




















NEPTUNE: “That makes 11 of ’em I’ve seen go across, only to return 
with knots in their tails,” —The Boston Herald. 




















CERVERA: “Well, I was there at the time, and it didn’t impress me that 
way.” —The Chicago Record-Herald. 
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pledge to the inhabitants of a Territory that, under circum- 
stances which in the nature of things are likely to arise, a Ter- 
ritory is to become a State in the Union. His opinion was not 
supported by the opinion of any other member of the Court. 
Three justices who concurred with him in the majority opinion 
in the Downes case, namely, Justice White, Justice Shiras, and 
Justice McKenna, differed from him in regard to the scope of the 
Constitution, and maintained, as a doctrine, that, whenever a 
. possession had been 
organized as a Ter- 
ritory, it became at 
once and _thence- 
forth a part of the 
United States and 
subject to the juris- 
diction of the Con- 
stitution, without 
any special declara- 
tion by Congress to 
that effect. Mr. Jus- 
tice Gray concurred 
in the majority 
opinion, but without 
committing himself 
to the doctrine set 
up by Mr. Justice 
Brown. Four jus- 
tices, Chief Justice 
Fuller, Justice Har- 
lan, Justice Brewer, 
and Justice Peck- 
ham, were of opin- 
ion that the Consti- 
tution applies to 
new possessions of 
the United States 
as soon as such possessions are transferred by treaty with the 
former sovereign, followed by the proclamation of the President 
that the treaty had been duly ratified. 

‘Hence it follows, that seven of the justices of the Supreme 
Court were of opinion that the Constitution became applicable 
toa Territory whenever such Territory was duly organized, and 
four of the seven expressed the opinion that the Constitution ap- 
plied to the possessions whenever acquired agreeably to the law 
of nations. It follows from these opinions that the court as a 
majority must hold, whenever the question is presented, that the 
uniformity clause of the Constitution in regard to the levy of 
duties, excises, and imposts is applicable, not only to the States, 
but also to the Territories that may have been duly organized. 
The official action of the several justices warrants the conclusion 
that the four justices who concurred with Justice Brown in the 
opinion in the Downes case were of the opinion that at the time 
the importation was made which was the subject of controversy, 
the island of Porto Rico had not been incorporated as a Territory 
agreeably to the usage of the country. On the other hand, the 
Chief Justice and the three justices concurring with him were of 
opinion that Porto Rico was, at the time of importation, a duly 
organized Territory of the United States, or otherwise that as a 
dependency the rules of uniformity applied to it. ‘This differ- 
ence of opinion must at some time disappear; and it may be as- 
sumed that, whenever the government that was authorized by 
the Foraker Act has been duly organized and set in motion, the 
difference of opinion in the court, as far as seven justices are 
concerned, will have disappeared. . 

‘Having in mind these opinions, certain views as to the future 
action of the court may be deduced, namely: That the three jus- 
tices who concurred with Justice Brown must reach the conclu- 
sion, at some time not far distant, if a case should arise, that 
Porto Rico is a Territory of the United States and subject to the 
Constitution of the United States. Justice Gray has not so com- 
mitted himself but that he may concur with the three justices 
referred to. In this condition of opinion, it must happen that 
seven justices, and perhaps eight justices, will unite in the con- 
clusion that the Territories of the United States, as they may 
from time to time be created by act of Congress and duly organ- 
ized, are brought within the scope of the Constitution. Porto 
Rico is already an organized Territory, or its organization as a 
Territory is soon to be completed. It must, therefore, be recog- 
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nized by the court, if a question should arise, as within the scope 
of the Constitution. 

“Not much time can elapse before a similar condition of things 
must exist in the Philippine Islands. A military government 
can not be maintained for an indefinite period. It follows, there- 
fore, that very soon every dependency which has come into the 
possession of the United States through the treaty with Spain 
will be organized in a territorial government, and, therefore, 
that, within the same period of time, the Constitution of the 
United States will be made applicable to each of them, through 
the expressed opinions of a large majority of the justices of the 
Supreme Court. This being the case, the practical conclusion 
must be that which has been demanded by the anti-imperialists 
of the country, namely, that the entire possessions of the United 
States that have been acquired in conformity to the law of na- 
tions will be under the jurisdiction of the Constitution, and that 
to them as to the States the clause which requires that “‘all du- 
ties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States” will be applicable. ‘Thus the demand of the anti-impe- 
rialists will have been satisfied, tho only through a process of 
delay. From the opinions of the different members of the court, 
it may be inferred reasonably that they entertain the opinion 
that the clause of the Constitution which provides that ‘the con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of and to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States,’ is to be interpreted in its natu- 
ral signification, and that the Territories of the United States 
may be disposed of at the will of Congress.” 


In the same number of 7he North American Review ex-Sena- 
tor George F. Edmunds of Vermont, “than whom,” says the 
Chicago Evening Post, “there is no greater living American 
authority on constitutional law,” gives his opinion of the de- 
cision. Mr. Edmunds congratulates the people of Ohio and of 
the great States of the West and Northwest, in view of the de- 
cision that “their fair lands have ceased to be Territories, and 
they are delivered from the despotism, however benevolent and 
wise, of a Congress in which they could have no vote and whose 
power over their lives, liberties, fortunes, and happiness was re- 


strained by no constitutional barrier.” He goes on: 


“Unequal taxation is, perhaps, the most galling and destruc- 
tive of all forms of tyranny. If the uniformity of taxation clause 
of the Constitution had been omitted, and Congress should now 
impose a tax dis- 





criminating against 
the people of some 
State or group of 
States, what would 
be likely to happen? 
What ought to hap- 
pen? Are the prin- 
ciples of justice and 
the necessity for con- 
stitutional protec- 
tion against abuses 
of sovereign power 
in and by the same 
government super- 
fluous and illogical 
beyond the physical 
boundary of the 
States? These and 
many other like 
questions force 
themselves into the 
pathway of what its 
devotees hoped to 
be our benevolent 
and Christian im- 
perial progress, car- 
rying with it liberty, civilization, and true religion. If the writ- 
ten Constitution of our country is clearly not adequate to these 
ends, it is not the fault of the judiciary; the responsibility is 
elsewhere. 














EX-SFNATOR GEORGE F. EDMUNDS. 


The paradox of a sovereignty created and existing 
only by the Constitution, but to be exercised contrary to its pro- 
visions, may be found to be best suited to the needs of twentieth- 
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century civilization; but this is more than doubtful. Doubtless 
it is highly convenient, as it always has been, to rulers having 
aggressive policies, good or bad, to carry on, that no barriers to 
their free exercise exist. Thus, the colonial charters before the 
Revolution were perverted, suspended, or provoked, as the will 
of a weak and wicked king, or the passions of party, or selfish 
motives of trade, dictated; and following such precedents, as is 
reported, the charter of Cape Colony has just been suspended. 
And thus Congress, thinking itself free from any constitutional 
constraint, has thought it fit to enact discriminative measures 
affecting intrinsic rights and interests of our citizens and the 
other people of Porto Rico and Hawaii, and has imposed condi- 
tions upon the people of Cuba not hinted at in the solemn public 
declaration made by Congress, when the great drama out of which 
have grown all our present embarrassments opened. And in the 
Philippines a government is being instituted and laws decreed 
by the President alone, in his sole discretion, under an authority 
granted him by Congress for that purpose—and, in legal effect, 
a power to continue in him until he himself shall consent to sur- 
render it, or two-thirds of each House shall take it from him.” 


Mr. Edmunds thinks that “the expansions and dominations, 
now almost encircling the globe, entered upon by Congress have 
cost the people of the United States a very great expenditure of 
blood and treasure, and a severe shock to the ideas of liberty, 
self-government, and equality, which used to be thought funda- 
mental, and which we professed (sincerely, it is to be hoped) 
when we declared war against Spain”; but he is not without 
hope. “Most of these difficulties and dangers,” he believes, ‘can 
be avoided if we place our relations with these distant and differ- 
ent peoples on the footing of friendly assistance and protection 
in self-government, instead of on that of an absolute dominion,” 
and he says, in conclusion, that “while the liberty of speech, of 
education, and of religion exists, the golden future will draw 
nearer and nearer, however much the present may be clouded.” 





SOUTH CAROLINA DEMOCRATS DROP 
McLAURIN. 


HE action of the South Carolina state executive committee 
in demanding Senator McLaurin's resignation on account 
of his support of Republican measures in Congress is looked 
upon as a blow by Senator Tillman at his colleague. This South 
Carolina feud has been. growing warmer for a long time, as has 
been noted in these columns, and a little over a month ago Sen- 
ator McLaurin dared Senator Tillman to have him “read out of 
the party,” declaring that such an action would “split the Demo- 
cratic Party wide open in this State”; and, according to the Co- 
lumbia correspondent of the New York Sw (Rep.), “this result 
will probably follow.” While it was Senator Tillman who urged 
the resolution through the committee, however, it was adopted 
by a vote of 25 to 5, and, as the Washington 77mes (Dem.) says, 
“it is not very likely that a committee hailing from all parts of 
the State would have taken such action had it not been known 
that the party, as a whole, would sustain it.” 

At the same time many Democratic papers deplore the act. 
Says the Chicago Chronicle (Dem.) : ‘ Voters should be induced 
to come into the Democratic Party. ‘Reading out’ a leader 
reads out his followers. The Democratic Party has no voters to 
spare. Voters should be attracted, not repelled.” And the At- 
lanta Journa/ (Dem.) remarks: “ We have no doubt that a great 
majority of the white people of South Carolina are against him 
[Senator McLaurin] and that he will be defeated, but it is not 
improbable that the action of the Democratic state committee 
has done him more good than harm.” The Baltimore American 
(Ind.), indeed, would not be surprised to see McLaurin win. It 
observes: “Tillman has been a conspicuous figure before the 
public for many years. He is nowat the endof histether. The 
coming fight in South Carolina will be of momentous impor- 
tance. Tillman’s crowd may read McLaurin out of the party, 
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but the end is not yet, and if McLaurin does not get more votes 
as an antimachine candidate than Tillman can poll, with the 
whole organization back of him, it will be very strange, indeed. 
The South is waking up. There is no better evidence of this 

















‘““a PERSONAL DEVIL.” 


“No, this is not future punishment. It is simply the fate of a progressive 
Democrat in South Carolina.” —The Minneapolis Journal. 


than the fact that Tillman is afraid to let it give full and free 
expression to its real sentiments.” 
The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) says: 


“We can not but feel that the action of the state executive 
Democratic committee of South Carolina in regard to Senator 
McLaurin was a tactical mistake, and that the effect will be to 
give McLaurin a following which he could gain in no other way. 

“In an appeal to the Democratic voters of the State, which 
Senator McLaurin had expressed a willingness to make, there 
would have been a perfect expression of Democratic will by an 
overwhelming defeat of the positions taken by the junior Sena- 
tor. As it is, the scene of conflict has been changed, and instead 
of fighting it out in a Democratic primary, where neither Repub- 
lican money nor outside influence could weigh for anything, it 
will now be in an open appeal to the entire people, with some 
Democtats supporting McLaurin through a feeling that he was 
mistreated, aided by all the strength and influence of Republi- 
canism. McLaurin will go before the people not as a Republi- 
can, but as a Democrat who has been unfairly treated. This 
will call for the support of that large class which always stand 
ready to help the man under pressure as against the strength of 
intrenched power. 

“Left to himself Senator McLaurin represented merely the 
opinion of one man. Ina Democratic primary the voters of the 
party could have been depended upon to defeat new and strange 
doctrines, and the candidates would have been bound to abide 
by the result. Ruled out of his opportunity to thus defend him- 
self, it is no longer McLaurin but a cause that is on trial, and 
that in a stronger garb that it would otherwise have presented. 

“The action, if allowed to stand, is a challenge to Republican- 
ism to concentrate all of its power in the Carolina campaign, and 
to do by bribery and indirection in the regular state election that 
which it could not have an opportunity of doing in the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

Senator Tillman is reported as saying: 

“The action of the committee in this matter shou!d not be con- 
strued as one expelling Mr. McLaurin from the party. In the 
first place, the Democrats of the State don’t regard McLaurin as 
one of them. There was, therefore, no expulsion from the organ- 
ization in this act of the committee, but rather a notice that Mr. 
McLaurin should stand before the people in his true light. 

“There is no mistaking the meaning of that committee's ac- 
tion. It has told McLaurin that common political honesty and 
decency demand that he go before the people in order that the 


principles expounded by him in his heretical attitude may be 
either sustained or disapproved.” 
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OBJECTIQNS TO THE EL RENO LAND 
**‘LOTTERY.” 


N the midst of the picturesque descriptions of the distribution 
of 13,000 quarter-sections of land and town lots in Oklahoma, 
several newspapers have arisen to object. The distribution has 
been conducted by a “wheel of fortune,” the drawings deciding 
the lucky 13,000 persons who should obtain lots, and leaving 
abont 150,000 disappointed applicants; and the Chicago Chron- 
icle (Dem.) links this lottery scheme with “the unutterable fel- 
onies of.slavery and polygamy ” that also flourish under our flag, 
in our new possessions. It says: 


“The postal and other laws of the United States prohibit the 
use of the mails or the interstate express service for sending 
throughout the country the schemes and drawings of lottery com- 
panies. Newspapers publishing notices of lottery drawings are 
excluded from the mails. Express companies are forbidden to 
carry lottery tickets and prize lists. 

“The great moral sense of the country has required -that lotter- 
ies shall be suppressed. The power of the Government has been 
exerted to the utmost for the accomplishment of that end. 

“As we have almost completed the suppression of the lottery 
evjl the Government has gone into the lottery business of its own 
account. The greatest land lottery scheme ever devised has been 
establisned by United States officers, and the ‘drawings’ are 
now in progress. 

“The principle of the United States land lottery is the same as 
that on which a ‘levee’ ‘policy’ game is conducted. One might 
almost expect to hear the magic numbers ‘4-11-44’ drawn from 
the Government box at El Reno.” 


Another Chicago paper, The Tribune (Rep.), thinks the land 
should have been sold and the money devoted to public purposes. 
To quote : 


“One naturally takes pleasure in the good fortune of the tele- 
phone girl, earning $3 a week in Wichita, Kas., who drew. the 
second choice, worth from $20,000 to $40,000, But her ‘luck’ 
will scarcely make the girl next her more @ontented or self-reli- 
ant. Nor can the cheers of the crowd over the fortunate ones 
disguise the fact that the value of this choice, as well as that of 
the first choice, won by a young Oklahoma man, and that of the 
other ‘grand prizes,’ and, indeed, that of all the 13,000 choices, 
really belonged to all the wage-earners and other people, young 
and old, of the whole country, and would aggregate millions 
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enough to stretch a hundred or two miles of good roads or to en- 
dow extensive educational advances in every State and Territory 
of the Union. Since this land actually belonged to the nation, 
it shonld have been sold by the nation for the benefit of the na- 
tion. Congress, yielding to the clamor of people in adjacent 
regions for a perpetuation of traditions in the Land Office which 
are no longer appropriate, precluded such a disposition, and thus 
made the Government the manager of probably the most stupen- 
dous raffle ever witnessed. The plan is better than that of a 
literal ‘rush’ for locations, for the policy of disposing of the pub- 
lic domain by a ‘wheel of chance’ is one to which the Adminis- 
tration should never again be forced. ‘The responsibility for this 
case lies with Congress, and that body should at its next session 
forestall any repetition of this inequitable and demoralizing 
method.” 


The lottery method is defended as follows by the Philadelphia 
Ledger (Rep.) : 


“The so-called lottery plan adopted by the Government in the 
present instance appears to be fair to all concerned. It can 
scarcely be classed with the reprehensible practise of gambling 
or with the lottery as it is generally understood. There is no 
money to be lost by those who are not fortunate enough to draw 
a claim, and those who are not among the. fortunate will experi- 
ence nothing but disappointment. It is merely a decision by lot, 
a procedure which is recognized as proper in legal and other cir- 
cles and has Biblical authority as well. In the present case of 
the opening up of the new reservation in Oklahoma there are 
165,865 persons who have registered as desiring allotments, and 
there are but 13,000 claims to be distributed. More than 150,000 
people therefore, are doomed to disappointment, but these can 
console themselves with the reflection that they have lost fairly, 
and that the fortunate ones are probably all actual homesteaders 
and not mere speculators who hope to get something for noth- 
ing.” 

And the suggestion made by the Chicago 7rzbune is thus criti- 
cized by the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat: 


“The national Goyernment could have made a great deal of 
money by selling this land to the highest bidder, but the long- 
established policy is to encourage the home-builder and to make 
the operation cost him the least, not the largest, amount. In the 
older regions of civilization hundreds of millions are born who 
can never hope to be owners of land. But in this country the 
industrious can acquire a home on terms that are within the reach 
of every man and woman. The homestead law, identified with 




















WILL IT COME TO THIS? 
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Think of the inquiries and court-martials and things! Full speed ahead!” 
The Chicago News. 
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the early years of the Republican Party, has been doing its benefi- 
cent work for a generation, and the spectacle in Oklahoma is 
but one of many examples of the generosity of the Government 
in opening opportunities to its citizens.” 

Many papers note the fact that the lottery method has done 
away with the “sooners’” rushes, always seen at previous open- 
ings of new lands to settlement, and the resulting disorder, vio- 
lence, and lawsuits. The speculative element is kept out by the 
requirement that each settler must live upon and improve his 
property for five years before his title is perfected. 


HOW TRADE-UNIONISM AFFECTS BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 


URING the steel-workers’ strike the British workingman 
has been held up before his American cousin daily by the 
press as an example of one who has killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs—one who has ruined his own home industries by his 
exacting demands, and driven the trade to foreifn markets. Our 
newspapers have been expressing the fear that a triumph of the 
labor union in the steel industry, or even a prolonged strike, may 
similarly prove to be just the factor that may allow Great Britain 
or Germany to outstrip the United States in the race for indus- 
trial supremacy ; and that seems to be the main reason why pop- 
ular sympathy has not been given more freely to the strikers. 
The trade-unionists in Great Britain have been scored so roundly 
by the press and by public men that it may seem unfortunate to 
people who want to “hear the other side ” that no notable defense 
of their record has appeared. y 
The latest article on this topic appears in 7he North Ameri- 
can Review from the pen of Mr. Benjamin Taylor, an editorial 
writer on the staff of the Glasgow //era/d, one of the foremost 
journals of Scotland, and Mr. Taylor's attitude may be seen 
when he says: ° 
“In theory, the trade-union is an organization for the protec- 
tion of labor against the tyrany and oppression of capital. In 
practise, the British trade-union is an organization for the re- 
straint of labor and the manacling of capital. . . . The modern 
trade-union is a combination for the sole purpose of furthering 
the supposed interests of the workmen, without regard to the 
interests of the trade or craft as a whole. In the old system, 
there was the element of solidarity in the relations between capi- 
tal and labor. In the new system, there is the element of antag- 
onism. In the old system, the craftsman prospered according to 
his skill and industry. In the new system, skill and industry are 
reduced to one common denominator, called the trade-union rate 
of wage. If American manufacturers are enabled to undersell 
their British rivals in some of their pet industries, it is not because 
the American workman is a better craftsman than the British— 
he is, indeed, often imported from Britain—but because he is an 
unfettered producer. That is to say, American labor is more 
productive than British.” 


The chief mistake of the trade-unionists, Mr. Taylor thinks, is 
“the fallacy that there is just a certain amount of work to be 
done in the world, which, spread out thin, will go all round the 
army of manual workers.” ‘This mistaken principle, he says, 


“ignores the fact that work creates work, and that the more 


cheaply work can be done, the more there will be to do. It op- 
poses the teaching of experience that, as machine-tools displace 
labor in one direction, they create more labor in another direc- 
tion. If Great Britain fails in the industrial race, it will not be 
because her workmen can not create as well as others, but that 
‘ they will not. And we do not need to go much further than this 
in search of an explanation of the pressure of foreign competi- 
tion—that a German or American workman will give equal atten- 
tion simultaneously to three, four, or six machines or tools, whilst 
the British workman is compelled by his trade-union to limit 
his attention to one, so that employment may be given to half a 
dozen other men who ought to be busy elsewhere.” 


To come now to some definite instances of industries driven 
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out of Great Britain by trade-unionism, Mr. Taylor goes on to 
Say: 


“It was, for example, the exactions and limitations of the 
Thames shipbuilders that drove the great shipbuilding industry 
from London to the northern rivers, where it has flourished ever 
since, while the Thames has now only one shipyard of any im- 
portance. It was the exactions ‘and limitations of the trade- 
unions that drove lace-making from Nottingham to Scotland. 
It was the exactions and limitations of trade-unions that drove 
flint glass-making from England to Germany, and bottle-making 
from Scotland to Belgium. 

“The story of the flint-glass trade is a very instructive one. 
This used to be a very extensive and lucrative business in Great 
Britain, affording highly paid employment to many thousands of 
workers. These workers had, of course, their trade-union. The 
union waxed fat, and kicked on the question of apprentices. 
And it succeeded in enforcing strict limitation to the number of 
boys to be allowed to enter the trade in any one year or in any 
one factory. Having secured this, they put the screw on wages 
until they raised the pay of an ordinary journeyman to between 
three pounds ten shillings and four pounds a week. The mo- 
nopoly of labor was complete, but not the monopoly of supply. 
The Germans stepped in and took the trade bodily from under 
the nose of the Flint-glass Makers’ Union, which now does not, 
in the whole United Kingdom, contain as many members as 
there are workers in many a single factory in Germany. The 
industry has gone, save two or three high-class concerns making 
costly tableware for the wealthy ; and with it the workers, who 
either emigrated to America or sought employment in other 
overcrowded avenues. Much the same kind of thing happened 
in the bottle-making industry. Apprentices and production were 
kept down, and wages were forced up, until bottles became so 
dear that Belgium sailed in and ‘scooped the market.’ German 
table-glass and Belgian bottles now tell the tale, in every British 
household, of what aggressive and tyrannical trade-unionism can 
do for the industries of the country. Let it be noted that the 
initial cause of the ruin of these industries was the limitation 
placed on apprenticeship, for that is one of the most dangerous 
and lamentable feagres of trade-unionist policy as still pur- 
sued.” 


‘To give an idea of the extent to which the work of the men is 
curtailed by the union rules, the following paragraph is quoted 
from a report of the Employers’ Association : 


“A. reports that, when making ammunition boxes for six- 
pounder cartridges some years ago, it was found that, in finish- 
ing up the hinges, any member of the society employed on the 
job used always to do exactly eight ina day. The foreman in 
charge knew that this was not a day’s work, and he changed the 
men; but in every case, notwithstanding that considerable 
changes were made, the union men made exactly eight per day. 
A young Swiss (non-unionist), who did not speak English, was 
then put on the job, and the first day he did fifty. The same 
firm report that, in filing up the outside handles of machine- 
guns, it was found that any member of the society working on 
the job generally did oneaday. The firm knew that this was 
not a day's work but were unable to get a society man to do 
more. ‘The work was then given to a gun-filer not belonging to 
any society, and he did twelve a day.” 


In marked contrast to all this are the conditions in the Ameri- 
can factories, in proof of which Mr. Taylor quotes as follows 
from a statement by Mr. George O. Draper, secretary of an 
American cotton-manufacturing concern : 


“In spinning, the product of the machine has practically 
doubled in the last thirty years, and the capacity of the opera- 
tive has not only doubled with the machine, but has trebled or 
even quadrupled. The improvement has been of such a nature 
that the increase in speed has been attended with benefit to the 
product. In weaving, the product per operative has easily treb- 
led; it is certain that the product per operative in other depart- 
ments of a cotton-mill has at least doubled. Formerly, a weaver 
tended but one loom, and that at a moderate speed. To-day 
weavers on the Northrop looms often tend twenty-four machines, 


running at a speed nearly double that of the original power 
looms.” 
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A NEW PHASE OF THE STEEL STRIKE. 


HE officials of the United States Steel Corporation seem to 
have reached the conclusion that a union of their employ- 
ees is a bad thing for the corporation’s business interests, and, 
according to the news reports, it is their determination to break 
up the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
ers. A Pittsburg despatch reports this message as being sent 
from the headquarters of the corporation to the local officers last 
Saturday afternoon: “It will be a fight to the finish. No quar- 
ter will be given. We are prepared to spend all the money and 
time necessary to wipe out the Amalgamated Association in all 
of our mills.” The Amalgamated officials seem to be equally 
determined in their demand for permission to unionize all the 
corporation’s mills. President Shaffer is reported as saying: 
“We must settle whether unionism is to stand or fall. ‘There 
will be no more conferences with the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, unless the meeting is asked for by the officials of that cor- 
poration. The Amalgamated Association will not request a peace 
meeting.” 

The change of the corporation’s attitude seems to be of consid- 
erable importance. At first the corporation was aiming to keep 
their non-union mills non-union; now the aim seems to be to 
wipe out the union entirely, and make all the mills non-union. 
Those who have been opposing the Amalgamated Association, 
because they did not want to see any coercion of the non-union 
men into joining the union, are now in the dilemma, therefore, of 
choosing between the party that is trying to coerce men into the 
union and the party that is trying to coerce men out of it. 

The New York Sum says: 


“The Steel Corporation proposes to keep its doors open to all 
artisans, without discrimination. These doors the union is strain- 
ing every nerve to close against all men but its own members; 
so the steel company, in resisting that effort, is rightfully an ob- 
ject of national thankfulness. Because of its unprecedented size, 
the steel company, in the issue imposed upon it by the Amalga- 
mated Association, stands for the equality of rights in the indus- 
trial world to an extent that no other employer ever stood before. 

‘As long as the laws of the States and of the United States 
are fearlessly and impartially enforced, the right of the Ameri- 
can workman to work for his living and for the support of those 
dependent upon his labor, and to choose for himself his own em- 
ployment and his own employer, will be vindicated and pre- 
served.” 


On the other side the New York /Journa/ observes: 


“Mr. Morgan and other American capitalists have profited 
enormously by the superior intelligence and energy of American 
workmen. These men turn out a greater product in a given 
time than any others on earth. That means enormous dividends 
for theiremployers. It is not good policy for those employers to 
try to repress that buoyant virility from which they profit so 
highly. They can not put the American workman under guard- 
ianship without destroying the qualities that make him most 
valuable to themselves. They can not make him abandon the 
practise of taking thought for his own interests without making 
him cease taking thought for his employer’s interests. If they 
destroy his ambition and his enterprise they break the main- 
spring of his incomparable productiveness.” 


The question of violence is attracting a good deal of comment. 
The New York 7rzéune says on this point: 


“Mr. Shaffer has announced that this was not an ordinary 
strike, and that it was not going to be disgraced by boycotting, 
picketing, and riots. So far he has kept his word reasonably 
well, but it is doubtful if he will be able much longer to control 
the force he has let loose in passing by the chance for settlement. 
He must see that a‘ fight to the finish’ means violence. His 
men have been for the most part orderly in the hope of the set- 
tlement he promised and in expectation that the manufacturers 
would find it to their own interest to surrender. Now, when 
they know the last inch of concession that can be obtained by 
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peaceful methods, they must either accept those concessions or 
adopt other than peaceful methods. The serious question for 
the officers of the Amalgamated Association is whether or not 
they are prepared to carry their strike to the violent stage. They 
need be under no illusion about the meaning of their decision. 
Strikes are broken in one of two ways. The old men go back to 
work or new men take their places, and it is not to be expected 
that the old workers, however self-contained they may have been 
in the face of a few ‘scabs’ while expecting a settlement in the 
end on their terms, will see their places permanently taken and 
the mills running regularly without them, and sit idle and in 
order at the request of a striké leader with no more diplomatic 
strings to pull in their behalf.” 


A Steel Town View.—‘ The workmen of the Vandegrift mills 
can look upon the present labor trouble with a good deal of com- 
placency. 

“Since the starting of the mills here five years ago the work 
has been steady, the wages are the highest that are paid, the 
conditions are so pleasant, the management has been so fair and 
just, that there can not possibly be any reason for any disaffec- 
tion or desire to change. In the unionizing of the mills they 
would have everything to lose and nothing to gain. 

“To the workmen here it partakes of grim humor to hear Mr. 
Shaffer say that their fight is to protect the non-union workers. 
It is nothing more than a desire finally to get them out of their 
jobs. 

‘““Under the present conditions our town has been exceedingly 
prosperous, and the workmen have been able to acquire most 
comfortable and pleasant homes here, and have them paid for, 
too. 

“The present trouble is not a question of higher wages or less 
hours’ work, but it is a desire of a certain number of men to con- 
trol works that they can not have any possible claim to, and in 
which the men working are satisfied and independent. 

“A worse form of tyranny than this can not exist anywhere. 
It is un-American and a strike at the very liberty of which the 
union prates so much. 

“The Vandegrift men are men of sense and independence, and 
there is no danger that they will be misled by any effort that may 
be made to change the present favorable conditions existing 
here.”"—The Vandegrift Citizen. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PEOPLE that go away for the summer are finding it without trouble.— 
The Indianapolis News. 


A GOOD many men, if they had to work in a steel-mill this weather 
would be glad of a chance to strike.—7he Chicago News. 


SENATOR CLARK is investing money in Russian copper-mines. The Czar 
would do well to take his government in nights.— 7%e Chicago News. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM may be raising whiskers as a delicate hint to Great 
Britain that he sympathizes with the Boer cause.—7%e Chicago News. 


PRESIDENT STEYN is said to have had a pretty close shave. If his photo- 
graphs are to be relied upon, he needed it badly.—7%e Salt Lake Herald. 


THE British feel much encouraged. They have captured the place where 
Steyn was staying some time ago and a letter that he wrote.—7he Chicago 
News. 


MR. MACLAY should reserve some of his vocabulary for use in case he 
should ever decide to write a history of the weather bureau.—7%e Hart- 
ford Post. 


THE prophet Job wished that his adversary had written a book. Ad- 
miral Schley probably understands the motives that actuated him.— 7he 
Washington Star. 


A BoaT four thousand years old has been brought from Egypt to New 
York, and it is suspected that it will be put into the harbor excursion ser- 
vice there.—7he Boston Transcript. 


THE news from China is that the reform program calls for the substitu- 
tion of the Tsung-li-yamen by the Wei-wu-pu. This news is received with 
intense interest and satisfaction.—7he Washington Star. 


Ir is thought possible that neither of tht chief actors in the Santiago 
battle controversy was wholly responsible for Cervera’s defeat. There 
were several other Americans in that engagement.—7he Washington Star. 


“THIS,” said the guide, “is one of the most remarkable towns in the 
whole country.” “What makes it remarkable?” asked the traveler. “It 
hasn’t made any plans for holding an exposition of any kind."—7he Wash- 
ington Star. 
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MILTON AND THE MODERN SPIRIT. 


DDISON, Dr. Johnson, and other eighteenth-century critics 
who were able to take “the machinery ” or story of “ Para- 
dise Lost” seriously found no occasion in the poem for irreverent 
suggestions ; but the modern critic appears often to find his in- 
tellectual position fatal to the acceptance of this great work as a 
genuine epic of the religious life. A recent writer even denies 
that it is a religious poem at all, qualifying this statement, how- 
ever, by saying that “it represents Milton's religion, and is one 
product of very genuine convictions of the day which had vary- 
ing outcomes in the faiths of Cromwell and Baxter and George 
Fox, and again in the more narrow and bigoted Puritans.” This 
is substantially the view taken by many of Milton’s latest biog- 
raphers and editors, such as Prof. Walter Raleigh, of University 
College, Liverpool, and Prof. H. C. Beeching, of Oxford. Com- 
menting on their recent works on Milton, a writer in Zhe Quar- 
ferly Review (London, July) says: 


“To read ‘ Paradise Lost’ without a shock, we must not only 
“suspend disbelief’ but get rid of our positive beliefs. We must 
forget as far as possible that the supernatural actors are really 
the personages suggested by the names. So long as we are in 
hell, that is easy. We are in presence of gigantic figures, with 
heroic impulses and intelligible motives—if only we do not ask 
too closely what was the warfare in which they were engaged. 
When we venture to the highest regions, the discord is harder to 
resolve; and we are painfully aware that Milton is writing ‘in 
fetters.’ This, in fact, is implied in the opinion which Professor 
Raleigh shares with the best critics since Dryden’s day, that 
Satan is the hero of the poem. If‘ Paradise Lost’ be really a 
religious poem, that would seem to imply a stupendous blunder 
somewhere; and yet it is inevitable. Johnson quaintly praises 
Milton because ‘there is in Satan’s speeches little that can give 
pain te a pious ear.’ That is perhaps the last compliment that 
we could have expected the genuine devil to deserve. In fact, it 
is impossible not to feel a strong admiration for so heroic a being, 
and to be even glad that he has found so sympathetic, we might 
say so loving, a portrait-painter. The first book of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ holds the very first place in English, if not in all existing, 
poetry ; and the marvelous passage in which the ‘Dread Com- 
mander’ presents himself to his comrades enthrals the imagina- 
tion and casts into utter oblivion the irrelevant question as to the 
accidental goodness or badness of his cause. He is not only him- 
self the embodiment of heroic endurance, but obviously deserves 
the absolute confidence of his followers. He preserves his gran- 
deur even when he is detected in stratagems, and rises to meet 
overpowering enemies 


Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov’d. 


We have, in short, to put aside our theological and philosophical 
prepossessions ; to be content without forcing Milton’s imagery 
into too close a contact with fact or asking too curiously who are 
the personages and what their motives. We must accept the 
transcendent grandeur of the actors, and admit in general that 
the grandeur is somehow the outcome of Milton’s own character. 
His poetry is like the ‘specter of the Brocken ’—a gigantic shape 
which is really a reflection of himself. 

“Yet Milton’s conviction that he is in some sense writing true 
history has important results, admirably explained by Professor 
Raleigh. Milton’s method is at the opposite pole of Shake- 
speare’s. He gives the general type, where Shakespeare gives 
the concrete individual. Hedescribes the emotion excited, where 
Shakespeare gives the specific details which excite the emotion. 
The danger of the Shakespearian method is that it may suggest 
grotesque and trivial associations and injure the unity and sym- 
metry of the whole. Milton’smethod involves the danger of be- 
coming vague and insipid. The general is apt to be common- 
place. Milton, as Professor Ralefgh points out with great 
clearness, is saved from this weakness by his ‘concrete epic real- 
ities.’ Keats’s ‘Hyperion,’ he says, fails by want of Milton’s 
‘exact physical system.’ The world in which the history takes 
place is so shadowy and indefinite that there is ‘nothing for the 
poem to hangon by.’ Milton is anthropomorphic and material- 
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istic, and in his posthumous treatise explicitly defends himself 
on principle.” 

Referring again to Professor Raleigh’s ‘“ Milton” (published 
last year), which the critic of Zhe Quarterly Review calls the 
most life-like portrait of Milton in existence, the writer adds: 
“When we criticize Milton as areligious poet, as the expounder of 
a theodicy or the creator of anepic, we are forced to justify admi- 
ration at the cost of condoning palpable absurdities. It becomes 
evident that we must rather seek to justify ourselves by showing 
what a,surpassing power was manifested in spite of innumerable 
trammels imposed by the task and by the conditions of thought 
which made his conception of it inevitable.” 





THE DECLINE AND FALL OF KIPLING. 


FY American public libraries it is said that Kipling, not long 

ago the unapproached favorite, is now read less than any 
one of twenty American authors. Only three years ago the 
whole nation was awaiting with eagerness the daily bulletins 
from his sick-bed ; yet last month acommon and characteristic 
newspaper comment on the adverse decision in Kipling’s copy- 
right suit against American publishers was the caption, ‘““A Hog 
Gets His Due.” 

An American writer, Mr. Charles E. Russell, tries to account 
for this extraordinary decline. Writing in the New York /our- 
nal (July 20) he says: 


“Doubtless there is something sufficiently pathetic in the pass- 
ing of any once popular favorite. The inevitable contrast of old 
days and new, of vanished honor and present neglect, the potent 
reminder of the instability and vanity of all human affairs—even 
the overturning of a heathen idol must suggest some melancholy 
reflection. But when we hear that in this country the works of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling are no longer in demand, I submit that, 
aside from sentimental considerations, the occasion is for thanks- 
giving and a feeling of relief. 

“We may indulge this feeling without prejudice or malice, and 
without denying or trying to obscure the splendid ability of the 
man. Surely it isa wonderful gift that has gone so far astray. 
What powers of expression, what strength and indomitable vigor 
of style, what command of words marshaled and alined with 
what skill and variety of resource! A vision so clear in some 
ways, if so clouded in others, and the apparent possibility of the 
gods’ own grace of utterance—all gone awry for the lack of a 
soul and guiding spirit. ” And for this lack no gifts, no powers, 
no graces atone. It is the inward spirit that determines the ulti- 
mate value of every artist’s work, and with all his magnificent 
technical endowment the spirit animating Kipling’s work was 
always bad, always reactionary, always indurating and blinding 
to him that read. 

“Of this American readers seem to have made clear discovery. 
No swifter fall from favor has been known in literature. Four 
years ago this was the most popular of living authors; to-day the 
sale of his books is merely nominal. In his own lifetime he has 
become a name and atradition. Of a collected edition issued by 
an American publisher two years ago, not enough sales have 
been made to pay for the binding; and for separate volumes the 
booksellers report a demand almost imperceptible. ...... 

“Exactly what Kipling stood for in the essence of his writing 
was not revealed to us until the beginning of the South African 
war, a struggle already of more and even stranger results than 
the ruin of Britain’s military glory. Then it came upon men in 
a flash that this was the thing he had always meant and always 
apotheosized—-the strong arm, the dominance of brute instincts, 
the coarse, hard fiber of mind, the gross and material view of 
life, and love of cruelty and savagery, the negation of sympathy 
and brotherhood, the lust for power and land and wealth, the 
right of might, the cynical indifference to justice, the burden of 
strong races upon the weak, the thirst for preying and plunder- 
ing. 

“With the ‘Absent-Minded Beggar’ the illusion snapped like 
a thread. We had not seen that under the wonderful brilliancy 
and fascination of the man’s style these were the springs of his 
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faith; the war and his view of it and callous delight in it were 
all made clear. Men perceived that the ‘Recessional’ was mere 
sound; that its author had no heart in it, and that while with 
front of brass he sang of Christian peace, he was casting about 
for further feats of national brigandage and shame, that he might 
sing these with all his soul. 

“In the narrower view, we may be glad that the difference be- 
tween English civilization and American civilization has been so 
sharply revealed. We may be glad to see so clearly that we have 
not drifted so far from the lines of progress that the destruction 
of a brave people fighting for liberty seems admirable. We can 
see no glory in the triumph of 40,000,000 over 200,000, We are 
not stirred to joy by the fall of a little republic before a huge em- 
pire. We may think with pride also that evidently we do not 
delight in cruelty. We do not greatly care for brute force, we 
are not charmed by the savage spirit of aggrandizement. We 
have some belief that suffering calls more for tears than for 
jJaughter, and we have no joy in battle for the sake of battle, nor 
for the sake of gold. We are not of this man’s race. 

‘“*Moreover, in a broader view, here is a sign of progress. The 
world has known a time when the singer of blood and battle and 
the glory of physical strength was the dearest of all lyrists. We 
have passed from that state as from the state of skin clothing 
and the work of the stone hatchet. The world at heart has grown 
sick of these things. It asks for literature now, not so much the 
entertainment of cleverness as some note of help or hope. In all 
Kipling has written is no such note. From the reading of him 
no man has ever arisen with any renewed sense of the sorrowful 
state of man, with any new tenderness for his brother, with any 
kindlier or gentler purpose, with wider sympathy or with deeper 
feeling. 

“It is better that such a man should pass. After all, one touch 
of the universal heart is above all possible achievements of style. 
After all, it is better to pity than to be clever. After all, sym- 
pathy is the soul of art. After all, it is only love that endures.” 


As some offset to this rather discouraging view of Kipling’s 
future fame, it is very lately reported that a considerable demand 
exists in this country for “Kim,” his latest story, and that to meet 
advance orders a first edition of 50,000 copies was printed. 

In France, Kipling’s fame has been in the ascendant for sev- 
eral years. He was first brought to the attention of French read- 
ers in 1891 by the translation of his story, “‘*The Drums of the 
Fore and Aft,” in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Various other 
tales appeared from time to time, but it was not until 1899 that 
general popularity came to him, when he was taken up by the 
public as the fad of the hour. M. Andre Beaunier wrote of him 
in March of that year: 


“Rudyard Kipling is to-day the foreign author in fashion, He 
takes the place of D’ Annunzio, who took the place of Nietzsche, 
who... etc. The Parisians need to be forever interested in a 
foreign author. ‘The vogue of each one lasts for three or four 
years. At present there is no one but Rudyard Kipling; and 
everybody is telling everybody else with the greatest interest im- 
aginable that this young man is only thirty-three years old, and 
that he was born in India, brought up in England, and returned 
to India (here, anecdotes without end) ; now he is in New York, 
sick, very sick, a little better, on the road to recovery. ... By 
that time Kipling’s place in England and America had long been 
established, but to France he was practically new, and all hailed 
him with delight. Curiously enough, his ‘Jungle Books’ were 
responsible for his popularity. The stories of animal life ap- 
pealed to the blasé society of Paris, and satisfied their craving 
for something fresh ana original. ‘O what joy,’ says M. Beau- 
nier in the article already quoted, ‘what joy to open a book where 
there is no love, no “five o’clocks,” and no soirées in the monde 
rosse! What joy not to find again the inevitable three—the hus- 
band, wife, and lover! Or the other three—the wife, husband, 
and mistress! Or possibly all four—the wife, lover, husband, 
and mistress! For these are the principal combinations of hu- 
man being that are conceived by the jaded imagination of our 
national novelists. . . . O wolves, elephants, seals, welcome!” 


This period of unbounded delight in Kipling, however, has 
been succeeded by a more discriminating examination of the 
ideas for which he stands. Mr. Lauriston Ward, in the Boston 
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Evening Transcript (July 20), thus writes of Kipling’s present 
literary status in France: 


“As soon as Kipling was exposed to the glare of publicity it 
became painfully evident that he was more than a mere delight- 
ful teller of tales. Investigation showed him to be an enthusi- 
astic advocate of English imperialism, a believer in the superior- 
ity of the Anglo-Saxon race and other ‘abominable doctrines.’ 
This was no more, of course, than his original critics and admi- 
rers had known all along, but the French public now woke up to 
the fact for the first time, and began to find fault. They did not 
take back what they had said about his literary ability (they 
even praised it the more as they knew his work better), but they 
rose in protest against the views he held. First and foremost 
they charged him with immorality. They claimed that he owned 
no ruling principle but force, that he glorified armed oppression 
and slaughter, and preached the folly of Christian sentiments.” 


The writer quotes the following from Mme. Bentzon, the 
French critic: 


“The human butcheries which have had his [Kipling’s] ap- 
proval probably owe to him what murder owes to certain sensa- 
tional reports and sanguinary suggestions. In his eyes... 
there is nothing criminal or shameful but weakness and coward- 
ice . . . I was therefore greatly surprised to hear Kipling’s mo- 
rality praised in Ameriga—it was at the distribution of diplomas 
at Harvard. ‘Manly morality,’ added the orator, a very young 
graduate. ‘Women can not be judges of it; Kipling did not 
write for them.’ In a country where women are raised to the 
state of guardian deities the mere fact of disdainfully refusing 
them the right of appreciating a moralist sufficiently indicates 
the strength of the philtre which Kipling administers to the 
young men of this generation to harden them.” 


Mr. Ward comments on this as follows: 


“If France doesn’t like Kipling’s morality any better than 
this, she certainly can not be expected to rejoice in his imperial- 
istic tendencies. Kipling is quite spoiled for some by this fact. 
Others, however, like M. Bordeaux, while resenting his doc- 
trines, admire his work, and inwardly long for an author to play 
the same réle in France. ‘It is not the reflection of England 
that we shall look for in Rudyard Kipling,’ says M. Bordeaux. 
‘What we shall admire in him is an active and energetic human- 
ity, a humanity quivering with youth and ardor. Doubtless we 
may sigh as we reflect that this young man is backed by all the 
vigor of a great and self-conscious people, that the language 
which he uses is spread over all the globe, and that so many 
men, confident in themselves and proud of their nation, vibrate 
with the same emotions that stir him, and regard the world with 
the same calm fortitude. Doubtless, too, we long. with a great 
patriotic longing, that our rejuvenated France might follow, in 
as vehement a young author, her fertile activitv, her old-time 
generosity, herclear judgment, and that limpid tenderness which 
bathes her genius, which the foreign author does not know,’ ” 


METROPOLITAN PROVINCIALISM IN ART AND 
LETTERS. 


ORE than thirty years ago, Lowell, in “A Great Public 

Character,” remarked that a certain provincialism at- 
tached to American history and life, and attributed this mainly 
to the absence of “any great and acknowledged center of na- 
tional life,” and to the lack of “the varied stimulus, the inexor- 
able criticism, the many-sided opportunity of a great metropolis, 
the inspiring reinforcement of an undivided national conscious- 
ness.” Every other great country in the world, it has been 
pointed out, has its one great metropolis, which is its largest 
city and at once the capital of its political, social, religious, liter- 
ary, artistic, and commercial life, and thus performs the indis- 
pensable function of the heart in the human anatomy, receiving 
and giving forth the life-streams from which the whole is ener- 
gized. America alone has no such geographical heart. Through 
an often lamented political compromise early in its history, its 
two great cities, New York and Philadelphia, were passed by, 
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and the capital set down in a wilderness, which was to be made 
to order into a national metropolis. The result has been, there- 
fore, that we have a governmental center in Washington, an art 
center perhaps in Pittsburg or Philadelphia, a literary center 
(until recently) in Boston, and a commercial center in New 
York; and that the dignity, breadth, and centering of interests 
which great governmental functions and the great national mu- 
seums and library would have brought to New York have been 
wholly lost, and the real metropolis of the country is given over 
almost exclusively to an atmosphere of commerce and fierce 
money-getting. Provincialism springs, Lowell thought, in some 
great measure from “our absorption in the practical, as we 
politely call it, meaning the material”; and so our metropolis, 
instead of radiating broad and statesmanlike views of national 
life and literary culture, is celebrated the world over chiefly for 
its money-getting and its misgovernment. In Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly (August) Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball points out some of 
the benumbing effects of this thick commercial atmosphere of 
the large cities, and especially of the metropolis, upon even col- 
lege-bred men. This is so marked as to constitute what he calls 
“the new provincialism.” He takes as an illustration what one 
would suppose to be a shining hothe of cultivated discourse, the 
sumptuous new “ University Club” of New York. He writes: 

“It was at a dinner party at the University Club of New York, 
to cite a personal experience, that some one passed on a good 
story (‘good’ because of the person whom it concerned) of a 
well-known man of letters—a constant contributor to the maga- 
zines, one who has been talked of for the presidency of more than 
one leading university in the East-—only to have the question 
asked, after the acquiescently polite laugh had subsided, ‘And 
who is Mr. Blank?’ ‘The man who had passed on the story had 
himself to give the answer, after a short but hopeless pause—a 
case of humiliation in a way like explaining the point of one’s 
joke. Itwas ona ‘Story-Tellers’ Night’ at the same club, when 
one of the best-known writers in New York itself arose to speak, 
—a man known also for his practical services in reforming tene- 
ment-house life,—that a little group of two lawyers, a doctor, 
and a business man leaned forward to whisper, in uncertainty : 
‘He's written some book, hasn’t he? What is it?’ 

“So far as these incidents are typical,—and they are easy to 





be matched by any critical observer of life in New York or our - 


other largest cities, —they illustrate the absence of just what one 
would with reason expect to find in a club whose members are 
university men, that wideness of interest which a liberal educa- 
tion is supposed to give. That the same spirit of absorption in 
one’s own calling should invade and obsess such a club, no less 
than the ordinary club, reveals the extent of ‘that narrowness of 
localism of thought or interest’ which was once the mark of rural 
provincialism, but is now even more the mark of metropolitan 
provincialism. ‘The evidence, on entering the club, to one who 
knows the members, is a visual demonstration. It is likeascene 
ou the Stock Exchange. As brokers gather about the posts of the 
various stocks, so here are groups of lawyers, doctors, business 
men, and perhaps, in a smaller corner, men of art and letters; 
those of each group talking ‘the shop’ of their own calling. It 
is the law of natural selection, applied where the fittest feel most 
strenuously the struggle for survival, so that even in moments 
of relaxation they miss the contacts which it should be the pecu- 
liar mission of the place to give.” 


The unfortunate thing, says Mr. Kimball, is that the money- 
getting game claims so overwhelming a majority of the players 
that few are left to appreciate the fact that literature, art, and 
true statesmanship have also their prices. He concludes: 


‘“*Mention is perhaps made to a Croesus of a certain successful 
young author or painter, whose books or pictures find a modest 
market and appreciative criticism. ‘And what does the young 
man make?’ Croesus is most likely toask. ‘Three thousand a 
year,’ is a probable reply. ‘Why, I pay my confidential short- 
hand man as much as that,’ has been the comment of Croesus on 
more than one such occasion. Croesus does not mean this for 
contempt, however contemptuous the sound. It is really a case 
of surprise. How can there be ‘success’ in a game where the 
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winnings are so insignificant? From the point of view of Croesus 
no game of that sort can be ‘worth while.’ ‘The fun the author 
or artist gets out of playing it passes the comprehension of 
Croesus. He is too provincial to understand it, or to try to. So 
with the game of pretentious society, as it is played by the rich- 
est people in our largest cities. Such society is not, of deliberate 
knowledge and malice aforethought, contemptuous of literature, 
art, and music. Representatives of the arts are not purposely 
excluded. They do not know how to play the game; or, if they 
do, do not care for it. 

“The attitude of pretentious society, as a whole, toward the 
higher things, tho one more of indifferent ignorance than of stud- 
ied contempt, is by no means without its importance. ‘The con- 
stant pose of this class before the public eye, through the exag- 
gerated photography of the press, popularizes its Philistinism. 
This may be as grievous in London as in New York,—the late 
Dr. Creighton, the accomplished Bishop of London, held that the 
English have a positive contempt for knowledge of itself without 
practical results,—but in London Philistinism is restrained by 
institutions and conventions. There is in New York, for exam- 
ple, no club corresponding to the Athenzeum Club of London; 
one that can confer the same prestige on a member, that can so 
determine his status. Our cities grow huger and huger, but 
the ‘intellectual metropolis’ is still at a diminishing distance. 
Energized with an unequaled and astonishing activity of brain, 
the life of the modern non-intellectual metropolis divides itself 
more and more into separate callings and careers, each in turn 
narrowing still further as it is further defined and specialized. 
The result of this new provincialism is summed up ina preg- 
nant phrase of Matthew Arnold’s, his final word on America: 
‘What really dissatisfies in American civilization is the want of 
the interesting’—a charm that no individual or civilization can 
have without a widening appreciation of all that is interesting.” 


MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
EPORTS from leading bookdealers and librarians through- 
out the country (sent to 7ke Wor/ld’s Werk, August) in- 
dicate that the following were the most widely read books for the 


four weeks preceding July 1: 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS. 


1. The Crisis—Churchill. 17. Juletty—McElroy. 
2. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 18. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. 
3. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. 19. Betsy Ross—Hotchkiss. 
4. Truth Dexter—McCall. 20. A Journey to Nature—Mowbray. 
5. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 21. Uncle Terry—Munn. 
son. 22. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip— 
6. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. Burnham. 
7. Penelope’s Irish Experiences— 23. Up from Slavery—Washington. 
Wiggin. 24. The Life and Death of Richard 
8. The Octopus—Norris. Yea-and-Nay— Hewlett. 
9. Like Another Helen— Horton. 25.A Pair of Patient Lovers 
10. Graustark—McCutcheon. Howells. 
11. Tarry Thou Till I1Come—Croly. 26. The Tower of Wye—Babcock. 
2. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 27. The Successors of Mary I. — 
13. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. Phelps 
14. Sir Christopher—Goodwin. 28. Every Inch a King—Sawyer. 
15. Jack Raymond—Voynich. 29. A Carolina Cavalier—Egeleston. 
16. The Turn of the Road—Frothing- 30. The Observations of Henry— 
ham. Jerome. 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS. 


. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 16. When Knighthood Was in Flowe* 


son. —Major. 
2. The Crisis—Churchill. 17. Babs the Impossiblie—Grand. 
3. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 18. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. 
4. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 19. The Master Christian—Corelli. 
5. The Life and Death of Richard 20. The Octopus—Norris. 
Yea-and-Nay— Hewlett. 21. Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
6. Eleanor—Ward. den—Anon. 
7. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box—Har- 22. Her Mountain Love—Garland. 
land. 23. The Gentleman from Indiana— 
8. The Life of Phillips Brooks— Tarkington. 
Allen. 24. The Mainwaring Affair—Barbour. 
9. Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgin. 25. Like Another Helen—Horton. 
ro. In the Palace of the King—Craw- 26. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rose- 
ford. bery. 
11. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. 27. To Have and to Hold—Johnston. 
12. Up from Slavery— Washington. 28. Graustark—McCutcheon. 


13. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. 29. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Tour— 

14. Uncle Terry—Munn. Burnham. 

15. The Life and Letters of T. H. 30.In the Name of Woman—Mar- 
Huxley—Huxley. chand. 
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THE NEW LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


OME of the best literary minds of England, like those of 
America, have lately taken serious note of the great changes 
which have come over literary taste in the past few years, due, 
it is believed, to the sudden appearance of a vast new army of 
readers made up for the most part of those who formerly did not 
read at all or whose reading was in fields that could not by any 
possibility be called literature. Thus for the first time in the 
history of the world, it is pointed out, we have not only a reading 
public that is to be numbered by millions, but that is almost to- 
tally devoid of standards of literary taste or of literary traditions 
of any sort. This is especially true in the realm of fiction, re- 
marks a writer in Zhe Quarterly Review (London, July). To 
such readers, ‘‘ The Master Christian” of Marie Corelli or ‘“ When 
Knighthood Was In Flower” is actually the summit of human 
attainment; and should these readers, through any happy 
chance, be acquainted at all with “Romola” or “ Vanity Fair,” 
the latter books would unhesitatingly be set down as inferior to 
the former. The effect of all this on the future of literature is 
evident ; and the fact that hasty, “half-baked,” unliterary work 
commands financial rewards beyond anything ever dreamt of 
before is said even now to be profoundly influencing English and 
American writers. Says 7he Quarterly Review critic: 


“We are not exaggerating when we ‘say that the relation be- 
tween the merit of novels and their popularity has never been of 
a kind so anomalous, so independent of any serious literary 
standards, as it is in our own country at the present moment. 
We are not here maintaining that the best novels of to-day are 
not as good as the best novels of yesterday ; nor are we denying 
that the best modern novels command the attention and admira- 
tion of a considerable body of readers. The fact—-and it is a re- 
markable one—which we have in view is this: that tho the best 
novels of to-day are very far from being neglected, the popular- 
ity they attain is as nothing in comparison with that which, of 
recent years, has been attained by certain of the worst. There 
are, doubtless, many bad novels which do not succeed at all, 
We do not refer to these: they are of no interest to anybody. 
But putting them aside, and confining our attention to such as 
have excited public interest to any appreciable degree, we might 
almost be justified in saying that the number of their readers is 
great in proportion to the conspicuousness not of their merits but 
of their defects. ...... 

“Now let us compare the past condition with the present. To 
events of the kind of which we are about to speak it is impossible 
to assign any exact date; but we may say with sufficient accu- 
racy that about twenty years ago a change began to come over 
the public taste, which has, year by year since then, been grow- 
ing more marked and remarkable, until now, to many observers, 
it seems nothing short of a revolution. Putting aside that enor- 
mous majority of novels which secure little attention either from 
the few or the many, and confining ourselves to those which, to 
some appreciable degree, have gained the approval of one class 
or the other, we shall find the peculiar characteristic of the exist- 
ing situation to be this: that whereas formerly the novels which 
had most readers were those which, in the opinion of all compe- 
tent judges, were the best, those which notoriously have the 
most readers now are those which, in the opinion of all compe- 
tent judges, are among the worst: that others, which all compe- 
tent judges place highest as literature amongst the works of ex- 
isting novelists, are, of the contemporary novels which can be 
called popular at all, those whose popularity is confined to the 
narrowest circle ; whilst between these two groups there is an- 
other composed of novels, incomparably better, but very much 
less popular, than the worst ; and incomparably worse, but very 
much more popular, than the best.” 


The writer proceeds to verify these statements by certain typi- 
cal instances, selecting for examination the novels of Meredith, 
Hardy, Mrs. Ward, Anthony Hope, Weyman, Hall Caine, Miss 
Cholmondeley, Miss Corelli, and others, who represent the 
modern novel in all its varieties of merit or demerit. Of these 
only the first two writers, he asserts, would be selected, in spite 
of some undoubted faults, by critics of all schools as nearest to 
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the standard of the classic English novelists. Each has“ brooded 
and meditated over the lot of man as a whoJe,” each also possesses, 
within the limits of his own art, a wide and deep knowledge of 
society. Yet how do these two writers stand in respect of popu- 
larity? Of the whole list of novelists just mentioned, Mr. Mere- 
dith and Mr. Hardy “are those whose circle of readers is small- 
est.” Why is this the case? The writer replies: 


“The reason can not be that Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith are 
suffering from any accidental neglect—that they are not read be- 
cause they happen to have escaped notice. They are read and 
admired by a minority quite sufficiently numerous to have forced 
them on the attention of the majority, had the majority been able 
to appreciate them. Nor again can they be unpopular because, 
like Mr. Pater in his ‘Marius,’ they deal with aspects of life 
which only a few can understand, or which the many would turn 
away from as too serious for works of fiction. For, in the first 
place, they deal with life as the ordinary man experiences it. In 
the second place, serious as their thought and intention is, no 
serious intellectual problems are ever obtruded by them on their 
readers ; and, in the third place, this discussion of serious prob- 
lems by a novelist, even when obtruded in its least artistic form, 
is not itself any bar to popularity, as the case of Mrs. Ward will 
show. Of all the novelists to whom we have just mow referred, 
Mrs. Ward is the one whose seriousness is most portentous; and 
yet, with two exceptions, her popularity is far the widest.” 

With Meredith and Hardy the writer contrasts the two most 
popular British novelists of the present day—Mr. Hall Caine and 
Miss Marie Corelli. After a very lengthy examination of their 
writings, his conclusion is not flattering either to their literary art 
or to their knowledge of life. Each, he says, takes up a cheap 
prejudice (in both cases the anti-clerical one) and exploits it 
cheaply and superficially for the delight of a cheap and superficial 
public, without any real knowledge of the subject upon which he 
or she is writing. Of Mr. Hall Caine’s attempts at depicting cur- 
rent English religious life in ‘The Christian,” the writer says: 


““Now no one who possesses any knowledge of the world and 
society will require to be told that this nonsensical picture bears 
no more resemblance to the realities of which it affects to be rep- 
resentative than the policeman in a pantomime, playing at leap- 
frog with the clown, reluctant innocence. It is clear that Mr. 
Caine himself does not really believe this; for the principal vic- 
tim of aristocratic vice described by him he represents, with acci- 
dental candor, as being nearly as vicious as her seducer. Finally, 
is it a fact that the men who vitiate women nearly all of them 
belong to that corrupt minority, the rich? Anybody who knows 
anything of the poorer districts of London, or of country villages 
where no rich men exist, must know that such an assertion is 
false. Ina word, Miss Corelli and Mr. Caine, when they pur- 
port to be describing the moral conditions of the world, are either 
ignorantly uttering nonsense, sincerely believing it to be true, or 
are merely mouthing at random in order to attract an audience,” 


The critic’s conclusions are very interesting. We have here, 
he says, in “The Christian” and “The Master Christian,” “the 
two novels amongst all the English novels of the day which have 
secured, beyond all comparison, the largest number of readers” ; 
yet these two, “when tested by any serious literary standards, 
may be safely set down as the worst.” He continues: 


“Why has the normal relation between the merits of novels 
and their popularity—the rule which, as we have seen, has hith- 
erto generally prevailed—why has this been in the present day 
so strikingly inverted? The question is an interesting one, not 
because it relates to these books themselves or their writers, but 
because it relates to the mental condition of an enormous class 
of our fellow countrymen. What is there in the present condi- 
tion of the reading public that makes the worst novels of our 
time so much more popular than the best? What is it, indeed, 
that makes them popular at all? 

“The former of these questions has, under its most general as- 
pect, been recently discussed in a volume by an anonymous au- 
thor, entitled ‘Colloquies of Criticism, or Literature and Demo- 
cratic Patronage’ ; and the answer there given is, we believe, 
the true one. It is to be found in the immense development of 
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the middle and the lower-middle class which took place during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. A new reading pub- 
lic, five or six times as numerous as the old, has lately been 
brought into existence—a public whose appetite and leisure for 
reading, owing to the rapid increase and diffusion of wealth, 
have altogether outstripped its knowledge and its power of as- 
similating true literary culture. But, tho wanting in taste and 
knowledge, this public is not wanting in curiosity. Entirely un- 
trained in scientific or theological thought, it can not help think- 
ing about religion in its relation to modern knowledge. Con- 
scious of the novelty and the limitations of its own circumstances, 
it is eager to enter into the conditions, the life, and the tastes of 
the leisured classes; and any book which, in a popular manner, 
professes to lay bare for it the mysteries of science, religion, and 
society appeals to some of the keenest of its mental tastes and 
ambitions. It is to this new, and as yet half-educated public that 
writers like Mr. Caine and Miss Corelli are able to offer them- 
selves, undetected, as serious thinkers, with a real comprehension 
of life—as being specially familiar with science, history, and 
theology, the e/dos of churches, and the manners of ‘tip-top’ 
drawing-rooms. Such writers as these have never had such a 
public before—a public with brains enough to read novels and 
money enough to buy them; possessed of sufficient education to 
make it eager to be taught the truth, provided it be by the easy 
methods of the novelist, but with too little education to enable it 
to discriminate true teaching from false. Such a public is the 
natural prey of intellectual impostors,...... 

“The conclusion of the whole matter is, in our judgment, as 
follows. The effect which the growth of the reading public in 
England—the conversion of what was once an aristocracy into a 
huge heterogeneous democracy—has had thus far on the literary 
quality of our fiction, has, if we judge that fiction by any serious 
standard, been, on the whole, injurious to a very high degree. 
It has, in the first place, enabled writers who never could have 
written well to acquire, by pleasing a public imperfectly culti- 
vated, a popularity which tends to perpetuate, as a standard of 
treatment and style, errors and vulgarities which would other- 
wise have condemned them to deserved oblivion; and, in the sec- 
ond place, it has tempted writers capable of better things to 
lower their standard of excellence in order to achieve popularity 
by condescension to popular taste. At best, it has tempted them 
to be impatient of the leisurely and conscientious care necessary 
to produce really classical literature, since the merits of such lit- 
erature would repel rather than attract their patrons. The only 
novelists who can resist these demoralizing influences are those 
whose literary self-respect forbids them to consider the multi- 
tude, or those who have been rendered by circumstances inde- 
pendent of its pecuniary patronage. It is, then, these two classes 
of writers to whom we must, at the present juncture, turn for the 
preservation of the novel as a serious form of literature; and we 
must look forward meanwhile to the days—we may hope they 
are not far distant—when the deepening of education and a 
growing familiarity with great literary examples will enable the 
masses to exercise their literary franchise with mgre taste and 
insight than they now display.” 








NOTES. 


THE highest price ever paid fora first folio Shakespeare was received at 
a recent sale in London, where a copy in fairly good condition brought 
$8,600, the record price. 


INQUIRIES recently made by the London Bookman show that there are 
not more than forty novelists in England who can live in a reasonable way 
on the profits of their books alone, altho eighty-five live on the combined 
receipts of their royalties and serial rights. Only fifteen or twenty receive 
an important part of their incomes from American royalties, while only 
three or four can usually count on getting more from America than from 
England. 


MR. WILLIAM E. FOSTER of the Providence Public Library has given 
some further facts concerning the “Standard Library ” of the world’s best 
books lately established by himin that institution. In reply to the criti- 
cism that $10,000, the supposed sum necessary for this collection, could be 
better spent in some other way, he states that the total cost of the 1,013 
volumes was $1,195, two-thirds of which were already in the general library. 
He adds: “The use made of the ‘ Standard Library’ thus far has served to 
deepen our sense of its value, in emphasizing the permanent rather than 
the ephemeral in literature. Yet, on the part*of the readers themselves 
who use this room, there is no such ulterior purposes (if such it may be 
called) present totheir minds. A glanceat their absorbed faces will show 
that it is enough for them that these authors are yielding them keenest en- 
joyment.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


AUTOMOBILE RACING. 


HE greatest long-distance automobile race on record, from 
Paris to Berlin, of which the daily press has contained ex- 
tended accounts, was more sensational than satisfactory in the 
opinion of the American mechanical expert, Dr. Robert Grim- 
shaw, who writes about it, from Germany, to 7he American 
Machinist. 750 miles, over all kinds of 
roads, good, bad, and indifferent, and the route was patrolled by 
hundreds of stewards. 


The distance was abou 


Seventy-two machines were .in at the 
finish, and the winner, M. Fournier, who received costly prizes 
offered by the French President and the German Emperor, cov- 


ered the distance in between 16 and 17 hours. The lessons of the 


race, according to Dr. Grimshaw, are valuable, but somewhat 


unexpected. He enumerates them as follows: 


“The first is, that the manufactures of such conveyances have 
not succeeded in their attempt at producing machines which will 
stand every-day wear at high speed, such as is achieved by the 
locomotive, the marine engine, and other mechanical combina- 
tions which are at work all around us, and which stand use and 
abuse with little complaint or breakage. With every new type 
of locomotive engine for railway purposes there is usually found 
some one element of trouble common to all; it may be that the 
cross-head runs hot, or the staybolts break, or what not. This 
defect shows itself on all machines of the same type, and may be 
done away with by changes in design or construction, leaving 
the new machine serviceable. But in the automobiles of the 
same type—sister machines, so to say—there seems to be no one 
part more tender than another, because all seem to let go with 
impartial frequency—frame, gearing, engine proper, generators, 
subsidiary parts, tires. ‘Spares’ must be carried to an absurd 
extent. Despite the speed which has been shown by some of 
these machines, the gross horse-power compared with the work, 
as represented by the product of weight and distance, is high; 
and compared with the weight and revolutions the net horse- 
power is low. That is, the friction, both of the conveyance and 
of the engine and gearing, is high, and this largely owing to the 
fact that the whole structure is stiff where it should be limber, 
and vice versa. 

“The fact that, taking the productions of any one maker, there 
are so many rapidly succeeding and widely differing ‘models,’ 
proves (1) that the builders are not sure of themselves, and (2) 
that the conditions of ordering, the relation between amateur 
driver and half-amateur constructor, are such that prolonged 
experience with any one type is almost impossible. Every pur- 
chaser wants something entirely different from the preceding 
ones; each time an entirely new design has to be made. Ship- 
building—even warship-building, where the hull and armament 
plans are turned over to the engine designer with the cool de- 
mand to utilize the remaining space for his boilers and engines— 
is nothing to the conditions here. 

“The second lesson is that automobile racing, as a sport, is no 
sport. To sit for eight hours in a cramped position, in leather 
clothing, with mask and goggles, and endure the physical dis- 
comfort arising from wind and dust and jolting, and the mental 
strain arising from the necessary watchfulness, is no fun; and 
adding to this that the racing medium, considered in itself, is 
utterly unsympathetic and devoid of ambition and eagerness in 
the competition—where is your sport? This is especially the 
case where general conditions of such a race preclude any 
‘brushes’ between competitors. It is like a boat-race where 
there is not room enough for two crews ‘side and side,’ and each 
rows solemnly over the course, and back, in his turn. 

“The third lesson is, that even were automobile racing sports- 
manlike when the conditions were favorable, these conditions 
can not again be made favorable. For weeks beforehand the 
course between Paris and Berlin was placarded with notices of 
the coming race, and rules laid down to insure the safety of the 
competitors and of the general public. Committeemen with blue 
and with yellow flags were on hand at short distances apart; 
mounted police were strung along the road the entire distance— 
and for all that a man and a child, among the spectators, were 
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killed. Outside of that, the general public, however much ex- 
cited and interested, was decidedly impeded in its every-day 
work, 

“The accidents to machines and drivers were so numerous as 
to be impossible to record. -I will only say that in attempting to 
pass a machine ahead, one of the two German automobiles, ow- 
ing to the dust cloud, and perhaps to defective steering, was run 
into a tree and ditched, and one of its occupants had a broken 
arm, leg, skull, and ribs, and will probably lose one eye. 

“Taking it ‘by and large,’ this race has probably done more 
harm than good to the entire automobile gndustry. It has de- 
monstrated (at the cost of two human lives and many thousands 
of dollars) that the machines are dangerous and unreliable at 
high speeds, . . . and the entire poetry of the thing—what little 
there was—has been taken out of it. The real value of the auto- 
mobile has been shown to be in its adaptability to slow and rea- 
sonably rapid conveyance on ordinary roads under ordinary con- 
ditions of traffic, and builders will do well to ‘get in out of the 
wet,’ and stop building machines for races which are torture to 
those taking part and dangerous both to competitors and specta- 
tors—and which, furthermore, in all probability, no government 
will allow to be repeated.” 





CAN CATTLE TRANSMIT CONSUMPTION TO 
HUMAN BEINGS? 


 Ciaehiny: are peculiarly prone to tuberculosis, and it has al- 

ways been supposed that their form of the disease was the 
same as that to which the human race is subject. On this belief 
rest all the precautions that are being taken to-day by boards of 
health to see that men, women, and children do not contract dis- 
ease by eating the flesh and drinking the milk of tuberculous 
animals. Something of a sensation, therefore, has been created 
by the statement of Dr. Robert Koch, the German expert, before 
the Tuberculosis Congress in London, that tuberculosis in man 
and tuberculosis in cattle are radically different diseases. That 
cattle can not take the disease from man, has, he says, been ab- 
solutely proved, and he believes that the converse is true. If so, 
what has been supposed to be one of the chief sources of conta- 
gion is shut out, and it should be easier to rid ourselves of the 
scourge than has been thought. Dr. Koch believes that this is 
the case. The importance of this discovery, if it is to be ac- 
cepted, is of course very great. It was thus commented upon by 
some Washington scientific experts, according to a despatch in 
the New York Hera/d (July 24): 


“The importance of the discovery is recognized as being two- 
fold. It not only does away with the fear generally entertained 
that tuberculosis may be contracted by persons consuming meats 
or milk from animals affected by the disease, but it will probably 
lead to a modification of the existing regulations providing for 
the destruction of such meats and milk. For this latter reason 
the subject is one in which the Department of Agriculture takes 
a lively interest. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, fully recognizes 
the importance of the discovery and its possible effect upon the 
regulations of his department, as well as upon the restrictions 
imposed by the German and other European governments on 
American meats, on the ground that there is danger of the intro- 
duction of tuberculosis by allowing them to be imported.” 


Dr. Alonzo D. Melvin, the acting chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, said: 


“TI shall be much interested in obtaining full details of Profes- 
sor Koch’s discovery and learning the methods of investigation 
by which he reached his conclusions, It would seem to be very 
difficult for him to have arrived at positive results without ex- 
periments on human subjects, which he can not have made. It 
may be, however, that he has had opportunities of observing per- 
sons who have consumed meat and milk from animals which it 
has been discovered subsequently were affected with the disease. 
In our work we have acted on the theory that the disease could 
be communicated to human beings, and the regulations of the 
department have been framed on that theory. That it can be 
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communicated to other lower animals is not disputed by Profes- 
sor Koch, and our experiments have shown that it can be. We 
have recently been conducting a series of experiments with a 
herd of cattle near Washington which had become affected by the 
disease. The report of these experiments has not yet been re- 
ceed at the department, but they have shown that the disease 
can be communicated to other lower animals, such as guinea- 
pigs. These animals, when fed with milk from the diseased 
cows, have developed tuberculosis.” 


In the congress itself, and among experts abroad, Dr. Koch’s 
announcement has been received with a good deal of skepticism. 
Dr. Paul Brouardel, of Paris, who read a paper urging international 
legislation for the prevention of the disease, openly expressed his 
disbelief in the truth of the report. In an interview published in 
The Datly Mazl (London), Lord Lister is represented as having 
said ‘that he was absolutely unable to believe the statement of 
Professor Koch that human beings could not get consumption 
through drinking the milk of diseased cows, the evidence to the 
contrary being far too overwhelming. Henry Chaplin, who pre- 
sided over the congress on July 24, is stated by 7he 7ribune 
(New York) to have been “so astonished by this revolutionary 
doctrine that he blurted out the truth that the Government, 
which had been zealous and fussy in enforcing sanitary regula- 
tions against foreign cattle and meat, has not been equally rig- 
orous at home. He frankly confessed that when it was notorious 
that thousands of British cattle, even those of the best breeds, 
had tuberculosis, he had not understood how anybody was left 
alive in England. The mystery,” he added, “was explained if 
the theories of the officials were incorrect and tuberculosis could 
not be communicated from animals to man.” 

Boards of health are of course reluctant to admit that the pre- 
cautions they have been taking are useless, and the general im- 
pression seems to be that these will continue to be necessary even 
if Koch’s contention be accepted. Says the Philadelphia Press, 
in an editorial (July 24) : 


“By 1895 the civilized world had by legislation and executive 
order entered on the suppression of tubercle in cattle supplying 
milk and the prohibition of the sale of the meat of such cattle, 
Public utterances by commissions engaged in this work were, 
naturally, much more emphatic than the statements of scientific 
men. In 1895 an English royal commission summarized the 
facts by saying: , 

“““We have obtained ample evidence that food derived from 
tuberculous animals can produce tuberculosis in healthy animals. 
In the absence of direct experiment on human beings, we infer 
that man can also acquire tuberculosis by feeding upon materials 
from tuberculous food animals.’ 

“From that day to this that has been all that could accurately 
be said. The New York State Board of Health said, September 
19, 1896, with nearly equal accuracy, that ‘a living germ called 
the tubercle bacillus is the only cause of tuberculosis. Milk of 
cows which are tuberculous may contain these living bacilli and 
may cause the disease in human beings who use it...... 

“The chief evidence of the transmission of tubercle from cows 
to human beings has rested on the cases of children. . . . The 
strongest proof was summed in a report lately made to the Brit- 
ish Medical Council that ‘the mortality from tuberculosis in 
early childhood is not decreasing as at other ages, and the opin- 
ion that this is due to infection by milk appears well founded.’ 

‘**Meanwhile laboratory evidence accumulated that the human 
and bovine bacillus were not identical in shape, tests, or in- 
crease. Cattle are relatively insusceptible to human tuberculo- 
sis. It is extremely probable that Dr. Koch has carried this to 
full proof and developed the difference to be one of species. If, 
however, tuberculosis can not furnish bacilli which gives human 
beings the disease, the cattle bacilli render cattle diseased. In- 
fection once begun infects the entire herd. . . . Unless people 
choose to eat diseased meat and drink milk with bovine tubercle 
containing, as was found in Boston, 810,000,000 germs to the 
tumbler, tuberculous cattle must continue to be sternly de- 
stroyed.” 


The medical point of view is well represented by the following 
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extracts from an editorial in Zhe Medical News (New York, 
July 27) : 

“The belief that bovine tubercle bacillus is incapable of indu- 
cing tuberculosis in man is, of course, by no means new. For 
years there have been advocates of this side of the ques- 
eae 

“As a matter of fact there is an abundance of clinical evidence 
which indicates this capacity. ‘Thus, Tscheving, of Copenha- 
gen, in 1888 reported a case in point. The sufferer was a veter- 
inary surgeon who wounded his finger while making an autopsy 
on a tuberculous cow. Local tuberculosis in the wounded part 
developed in a short time. Lefévre collected other equally stri- 
king examples which would be very difficult of explanation if our 
present view is incorrect.” 


CULTIVATION OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


HE enormous consumption of india-rubber due to its use for 
tires, and in many new ways incident to mechanical prog- 

ress, has caused some people to fear that we might have a caout- 
chouc famine. So far, however, it seems only to have stimulated 
projects for discovering new rubber-yielding plants and for culti- 
vating them in plantations instead of relying wholly on wild 
growths. As yet, these plans have come to little, but they prom- 
ise much for the future, and there is in them more than one sug- 
gestion for our own tropical colonies. <A writer in the Revue 
Générale des Sciences (Paris) writes as follows regarding them: 


“Until recent years caoutchouc was considered purely as a 
forest product and could not be classed among agricultural pro- 
ductions. Even at present, notwithstanding an annual produc- 
tion exceeding 42 million kilograms [46,000 tons] for the entire 
world, caoutchouc is almost wholly furnished by plants that grow 
wild in the woods; but, in the presence of a consumption that 
grows continually, we must solve the problem of rational culti- 
vation, not only to assure the future production necessary to in- 
dustry, but also to lessen as much as possible the cost of prepa- 
ration and to obtain a more homogeneous product. 

“Brazil alone furnishes more than half of the caoutchouc of 
commerce, and this is produced by different species of the genus 
Hevea; by the Casti//oa and by a Manihot. But the trees of 
the genus Hevea are chiefly exploited in Brazil and furnish the 
rubber that is held in the greatest esteem. According to Eugene 
Ackermann we need not fear that these trees will disappear from 
the Brazilian forests, for, contrary to what is done in Africa, the 
collectors do not destroy the trees; they only make incisions in 
them at stated intervals.” 


It will be to the interest of those engaged in the industry to 
cultivate trees, thinks Mr. Ackermann, but not so much because 
the supply is diminishing as on account of the difficulty and dan- 
ger of collecting the gum in the tropical Brazilian forests. In 
1896 the state of Para established prizes for the encouragement 
of india-rubber plantations, and several other states of Brazil 


have followed suit. Says the writer: 


“These prizes have had very little effect, so far, and at pres- 
ent there are in Brazil only a very small number of plantations 
that are worth taking into account. Our [the French] tropical 
colonies may then undertake with profit, and without fear of se- 
rious competition in the near future, to create and develop plan- 
tations of india-rubber plants. ‘Trials have already been made 
along this line in recent years, and numerous plantations are 
under way in our various colonies. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that these enterprises do not depend on previous experi- 
ment, which an administration careful of the economic future of 
these possessions ought to have made long ago through the bo- 
tanical and agricultural staff of the colonies. 

“ All that concerns the existence of the vegetable producers of 
caoutchouc is of the first importance, and we therefore note that 
recently M. Vadon, a station chief in French Kongo, has sent 
home a botanical specimen of Azchaiq gi//etiZ accompanied by 
some caoutchouc of good quality. ‘This is interesting, because 
the plants of this genus found hitherto in the Kongo have given 
a product of inferior quality. . . . We may perhaps have here 
the means of increasing the production of caoutchouc in our col- 
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ony, which was only 657,000 kilograms for 1899, while the expor- 
tations from the Kongo Free State reached 1,734,305 kilograms in 
1898." — 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE MONARCH OF ALL THE PENGUINS. 


hv an article on “The Fauna of the South Pole,” giving the 

results of recent expdorations within the Antarctic circle, M. 
E. G. Racovitza describes in the Revue Scientifique (July 6), 
the Emperor Penguin, perhaps the most curious of all his tribe. 
We translate the few paragraphs that tell of this lordly bird. 
Says M. Racovitza: 

The Emperor of the Penguins (Af fenodytes Forsteri) well 
deserves this flattering title. His height reaches 1.10 meters [3 
feet 7 inches] and his weight 4o 
kilos[88 pounds]. His black head 
has a greenish luster and is rela- 
tively small; it has a long black 
beak with one blue and one scarlet 
stripe. The back is of somber color 
with blue spots, and on his vast 
breast extends a white apron with 
golden luster. 
an orange-colored mark on either 
side of his head, and two small 
black epaulets are fastened to his 
shoulders. Solidly planted on the 
tripod formed of his large palmate feet and his tail of solid and 
flexible feathers, he lets his wings drop negligently at his sides 
like hugearms. His neckslightly bent, his beak pointed straight 
forward, his eyes half closed—thus appears the Emperor of the 
Penguins in the majesty of his corpulence and hisquietude. For 
long hours, on the banks of free channels of water, protected by 
a hill of ice, he gravely digests the innumerable Schizopods with 





He bears proudly 





EMPEROR PENGUIN, 
(Front View.) 


which he has filled his paunch, and as he has no enemy and no- 
body dares to attack his obese majesty, he cares not what goes 
on about him. We were much hu 
miliated by the extraordinary dis- 
dain with which he 
proach. He did not even take the 
trouble to look at us, and our touch 
was responded to only by con- 
temptuous pecks. But the scene 
changed when we attempted to 
seize him; he distributed blows 
freely with his great wings, and it 
was a hard job to overpower him. 
He was marched away slowly over 
the ice, placing one foot reluctantly 
before the other. His great body oscillated at each step; his 
head, sunk on his shoulders, followed the movement, while his 
tail traced a mark in the snow. Seen from behind, while he 
walked thus on his short legs, which were scarcely visible under 
his fat body, he could easily have been taken for a very feeble, 
fat old gentleman.—7Z?rans/ation made for Tue Lirerary Dt- 
GEST. 
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EMPEROR PENGUIN, 
(Rear View.) 


A Destructive Fungus.—A parasitic fungus that de- 
stroys trees and the beams and cabinetwork of houses and other 
buildings is causing alarm in Europe. According to Génie Civil 
(Paris), the fungus is making trouble chiefly in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. It propagates rapidly in any wood that con- 
tains its germs, destroying the wood completely and making it 
necessary to replace at once all affected timber. Professor 
Henry, of the Nancy School of Forestry, attributes the trouble, 
says the paper just noted, to “the improper and hasty manner 
in which the lumber trade and the work of building construction 
are at present carried on.” The Merudlius /acrymans, which is 
the botanical name of the fungus, appears, in a favorable medium 
such as a damp cellar, as white threads, issuing from the wood 
and spreading themselves over its surface. The germination of 
its spores is aided by alkaline liquids. The fine threads easily 
penetrate wood in all directions, and may continue so to do for 
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years, taking their nourishment from it and reducing it to pow- 
der. Among other recent feats of the Meru/ius, Professor Henry 
notes the total destruction of a Russian dwelling in less than six 
months. The writer goes on to say: 


“In default of a radical cure, Henry thinks that one of the best 
means of checking the progress of the evil is to dry all wood as 
perfectly as possible, as well as the walls that enclose it, and to 
air cellars thoroughly. He also advises the prevention of all con- 
tact between the wood and alkaline liquids. If these precautions 
do not suffice, it will be necessary to remove the affected wood up 
to the point where its texture, hardness, and color are normal, 
and to disinfect, dry, and aerate as thoroughly as possible the 
infected localities. It would be unjust, on account of the destruc- 
tion caused by this fungus, to throw discredit on the use of wood 
in buildings, for which it is the best material and one of the most 
durable. Only, precautions must be taken in its employment for 
this purpose, just as with its rival, iron, which would soon turn 
into a mass of rust if it were not protected against dampness.” — 
Translation made for THE LiTERARY DIGEsT. 





WHAT TO EAT AND DRINK IN HOT 
WEATHER. 


DVICE on this seasonable topic is given by Health Culture 

in a leading editorial (July). Overfeeding, we are told, is 

the most frequent cause of discomfort from the heat. During 

warm weather the food should be simple and ‘the meals infre- 

quent, for those who complain most of the heat are often suffer- 

ing from overstimulation, due to too much or to too highly 
seasoned food. Says the writer: 


“Where too much food is taken it cam not be digested, and 
therefore it ferments in the stomach and intestines, forming vari- 
ous abnormal and acrid products. ‘The irritant action of these 
substances causes the sensation of heat, discomfort, and nervous 
irritability from which so many suffer during the heated term. 
Imagine a very hot mustard poultice two feet long by one foot 
wide placed upon the front of the body on a hot day. Imagine, 
further, that the wearer did not realize the cause of his discom- 
fort. How he would rave about the heat! He would be infi- 
nitely better off than the man who has filled his stomach with a 
complete meal, generously flavored with salt, pepper, vinegar, 
sugar, mustard, and perhaps Worcestershire sauce, black coffee, 
and wine.” 

Breakfast, luncheon, or supper may consist of fruit alone, says 
the same writer, presumably Dr. Kellogg, or of fruit with bread, 
or of cereal with stewed fruit and bread if desired. Dinner may 
consist of peas, beans, or lentils, baked potato, boiled rice, or 
other cooked vegetable; salad, fruit, and bread. 

All animal foods, including meat, milk, cream, cheese, and 
eggs, are heating, we are told. Soareall highly seasoned dishes, 
Those who experience much discomfort in warm weather will 
find it well to greatly reduce the amount of meat taken—better 
still, to take no meat at all—substituting beans, peas, or lentils. 

Of summer drinks the writer thinks that pure water is easily 
the chief. It is the best ingredient of all that the soda-fountain 
offers. He says: 


“There is only one good thing about most of the popular sum- 
mer drinks. ‘They are liquid. The ice-cream sodas, the ‘ phos- 
phates,’ the ‘root beers,’ made without roots; the ‘ginger ale,’ 
innocent of ginger, to say nothing of the many plainly stated 
medicines sold as ‘ nerve tonics,’ ‘ bracers,’ etc., are all more or 
less injurious and should be avoided. Coffee, tea, chocolate, and 
cocoa affect not only the digestion, but act to stimulate the heart. 
Their immediate effect is to impart a sense of coolness and re- 
freshment. Soon, however, the stimulant effect is produced, with 
resulting discomfort, which frequently means further and further 
indulgence in the ‘cooling drink.’ All this applies, of course, 
With still greater force to alcoholic drinks—beer, wine, and spir- 
its—the difference between these and the so-called ‘soft drinks’ 
being mainly one of degree. ‘The first effect of a glass of cool, 
foamy beer is to quench the thirst and impart a sensation of cool- 
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ness. Soon, however, the irritant effect of the beer upon the 
stomach coating causes the thirst to become still more impera- 
tive, and the general sense of heat and discomfort to return more 
pronounced than before. Another glass is taken, perhaps an- 
other, and another, until the system is in such a state as to make 
even moderate exertion a dangerous thing. Toa man so stimu- 
lated even average walking on a hot day may lead to fatal col- 
lapse.” 





ELECTROMAGNETIC DERRICKS. 


“T°HE use of huge electromagnets for lifting heavy weights is 

increasing in this country, writes George E. Walsh in 7he 
Electrical Review (July 13), altho it is not so extended as it de- 
serves to be. Says Mr. Walsh: 


“In the rolling-mills in particular the magnets are to-day em- 
ployed on quite a considerable scale. A steel plate 4o or more 
feet long and 8 feet wide, as it comes from the rolls, is an awk- 
ward article to handle. Whether coming from the straightening 
rolls or the ‘hot-bed’ to the shears, or from the latter to the in- 
specting-beds and stock piles, the plate must be carried by over- 
head traveling conveyors or on roller tables. When carried by 
the overhead conveyors the plate must be attached by hand labor 
to hooks, or if roller tables are used considerable expense must 
be incurred in building long tables. 

““The modern and most economical wy is to carry the plates 
by means of overhead conveyors equipped with powerful electro- 
magnets. The sheets of steel are then handled quickly and 
easily whether being carried to the shears or being loaded on 
cars. The magnets are simply lowered to the surface of the 
plates, and the electricity is turned on. According to the figures 
supplied by the mills using electromagnets for lifting purposes, 
there is a distinct saving in cost of operating as well as in time. 
One man can manage the work that three and four were required 
to do under the old system. In speed there is a saving from 20 
to 30 per cent., because the platé&# can be picked up quickly, and 
dropped at will when the operator opens the switch. One man 
is thus enabled to operate one huge conveyor supplied with elec- 
tromagnets, picking up, carrying, and stacking heavy plates in 
much less time than several men could do the same work in the 
old way. 

““Some of the old objections to using electromagnets for this 
purpose have been removed in recent years. Magnets are made 
so powerful to-day that there is little reason why they should be 
overloaded, and thus invite the danger of breaking the connec- 
tion. Likewise the risk of the current being shut off suddenly 
and unexpectedly is very small indeed, and the number of times 
a magnet drops the load through this cause is almost infinitesi- 
mal. In inspecting plates the fact that the magnetscan suspend 
the plates overhead so the under side can be easily examined 
makes this method very acceptable. Not more than two or three 
accidents with electromagnets have been reported in this country 
in the last five years, and in these cases carelessness was at the 
bottom of the trouble.” 





Emigration from Europe.—The following statistics re- 
garding emigration from various European countries to North and 
South America since 1880 are quoted from the Italian journal 
Economista by the Revue Scientifique (July 6): “From 1881 to 
1882 the emigration to the United States reached its maximum of 
730,000 yearly ; then there was a decrease, and the number fell 
to 332,000 in 1885, to return, after slight oscillations, to 595,000 
in 1891. The number has since that time steadily diminished, 
and in 1897-98 it was. reduced to 230,000, altho in 1898-99 it rose 
again to 311,000. For the Argentine Republic the number of 
immigrants was 41,000 in 1880. In 1885 it reached 100,000, and 
in 1889 the movement had become a veritable craze, the number 
of emigrants reaching 280,000, After this maximum it fell off, 
and in 1890 it had returned to 100,000. It fell to 52,000 in 1891, 
then rose to 80,000 in 1895 and continued to increase gradually 
till it reached 110,000 in 1899. 

“In Brazil the great influx of immigration came later than in 
the Argentine. Until 1886 the yearly number had not exceeded 
30,000, but in 1887 it was 55,000, and it rose to 131,000 in 1888, 
and to 216,000 in 1892. The latest statistics show only 112,000, 
From the standpoint of nationality, we find that the English, 
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Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians go generally to the United 
States, while the Spanish and Portuguese go to South America— 
the former to the Argentine, the latter to Brazil. The Italians 
are divided almost equally between the two Americas; in 1899 
63,000 went to the. United States, 44,000 to the Argentine, and 
26,000 to Brazil, while 4,000 went to various other countries of 
Latin America, and 1,150 to Algeria and Tunis. The French go 
preferably to South America and the Slavs to North America.”— 
Translations made for Tre LITERARY DIGEST. 


Changes of Thirty Years in Locomotive Design. 
-—-The accompanying illustration, showing a modern locomotive 
standing by the side of one designed thirty years ago, is from 
Railway and Locomotive Engineering (July). ‘The locomo- 
tives, which belong to 
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RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


REAT changes have been noticed in the spirit and methods 

of religious journalism in recent years. Dr. A. E. Dun- 

ning, editor-in-chief of the Boston Congregationadlist, lately 
gave it as his opinion that American religious journalism of even 
fifteen years ago was dead or dying; and he mentioned certain 
changes in the taste of readers which must be recognized by the 
religious paper “if it is to exist at all,” remarking particularly 
that in his opinion “the day of the strictly religious paper which 
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the Denver and Rio 7p 
Grande Railroad, Ee Cee ene a tS 
made a striking con- oe , if ee 
trast in size and ca- 
pacity, besides illus- 
trating graphically 
the progress of loco- 
motive construction 
in thirty years. “‘ The 
small engine was 
built by the Baldwin 
people and set to 
work in 1871. The 
cylinders are 10 x 16 
inches, and the 
steam pressure is 120 
pounds, and the total 
weight of the engine 
is 12tons. It is still in regular service on a branch road. En- 
gine No. 904 is of recent build, having also been turned out from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works.g The cylinders are 22 x 28 
inches, and the steam ‘ladalig™ 200 pounds. The engine 
weighs in working order about 100 tons.” 





CHANGES OF 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“MR. RUDYARD KIPLING may find trolley-cars ‘on the road to Mandalay’ 
when he takes his next trip to the capital of Burma,” says 7he Electrical 
Review. “The Burma Electric Work Syndicate, Limited, proposes to 
establish an electric traction system with 20 miles of track. Later on it is 
the purpose of the company to increase the number of miles to 40. Man- 
dalay, the city in which the syndicate has its headquarters, is a city of 200,- 
ooo people and its commercial strength is very good.” 


AN electric elevator with a sheer lift of 498 feet is certainly worthy of 
careful attention. Such an elevator, says 7he Western Electrician, has been 
satisfactorily installed in the Washington Monument. “It is only two or 
three years ago,” says that paper, “that architects and builders were 
doubtful of the expediency of putting electric elevators in buildings of 
twelve stories and over, and yet here isa lift equivalent to that in a build- 
ing of at least thirty-five stories. The elevator in the Washington Monu- 
ment is designed to carry thirty-five passengers and will no doubt long 
serve as an object-lesson in electric-elevator service.” 


Ir has been suggested that wireless telegraphy may play an important 
part in future Arctic explorations. “The conditions surrounding Arctic 
travel are such,” says 7%e Electrical Review, “that the principal difficulty is 
found in maintaining communication with a base of supplies. It is be- 
lieved that wireless telegraphy has now reached a point where, at least, it 
promises such development that future exploring parties will be able to 
carry along apparatus and keep constantly in touch with their base camps. 
If this proves to be the case, much of the terror of the Arctic will be re- 
moved and exploration will be made both easier and safer, with the possi- 
bility that this added instrumentality will enable the discovery of the pole 
at no far distant date.” 


ON July 1 the pneumatic-tube postal service in New York City was dis- 
continued, Congress having refused to appropriate money for its support. 
“For four years,” says 7he Electrical Review, “this system has proven of 
high value to businessinterests in New York City. It has permitted early 
delivery of incoming mails and continuous despatch of outgoing mails 
nearly up to the leaving times of trains and boats, upon which they have 
left the city. The Post Office Department has urged the retention of the 
system by Congress, and its workings have been given the most unqualified 
indorsement by an official commission of experts in postal matters, engi- 
neers, and business men. The suspension of the service has impeded 
prompt delivery and the despatch of mails, and “.as reduced the efficiency 
of the postal service, already greatly hampered and crowded by a lack of 
necessary and obvious accommodations.” 





THIRTY YEAKS 


‘secular’ writing has 
almost ended.” 

, In view of these 
new tendencies inci- 
dent to a transition 
period, the Rev. Her- 
bert W. Horwill, a 
former Oxford man 





and minister of one 
of the English Meth- 
odist churches, but 
later closely  con- 
nected with religious 
journalism in Lon- 
don and New York, 
takes a survey of the present conditions of the religious press 
on both sides of the Atlantic. He writes (in 7he Forum, July) : 

“A study of the history and tendencies of religious journalism 
suggests certain general reflections. In the first place, the relig- 
ious paper, however its methods may be modified, is a perma- 
nent form of journalism; it is here to stay. The secular paper 
may pay increased attention to news of the churches; but, even 
tho it should ultimately publish a weekly religious supplement— 
some day a newspaper proprietor will open his eyes and discover 
that there are as many people interested in religion as in litera- 
ture—it can never make the definitely and aggressively religious 
organ unnecessary. For it is not a mere matter of news, but a 
question of tone and of standpoint. The problem can not be 
solved by distributing a sufficient corps of smart reporters among 
a sufficient number of synods and conferences. As Dr. Dunning 
puts it in the interview previously mentioned: ‘The great inter- 
ests of the church, ethical, sociological, educational, and mis- 
sionary, have become essential elements of national life.’ These 
can not be understood except by men who have given them care- 
fulstudy. ‘There is further the difficulty of diversities of creeds. 
It is impossible for any one paper to meet the needs of even the 
leading denominations represented in this country. It might al- 
lot a certain space to each for its own ecclesiastical intelligence ; 
but—however interesting a study so catholic a paper would be— 
it could not by any means present in one sheet even a discussion 
of the events of the day from the divergent standpoints of these 
various churches. Still less could it deal adequately with theo- 
logical problems, or supply devotional reading that would be ac- 
ceptable in all quarters. The necessary neutrality of a secular 
paper would involve insipidity also. ...... 

“Another reason besides the tendency to interdenominational 
union will make it more and more difficult for a successful relig- 
ious paper to be the official organ of any particular church. One 
of the most important functions of a journal of this kind is to lead 
the opinion of church-members on such public questions as in- 
volve considerations of morality. But on several of the most 
urgent of these problems there is by no means unanimity of sen- 
timent within any particular church; and it is consequently im- 
possible for any editor who is directly responsible to an ecclesi- 
astical body, and whose paper is assisted by a subvention from 
that body, to be as outspoken and independent as the case de- 
mands. It is easy to enunciate general principles that every- 
body agrees with; but when it comes to their application the 
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official editor is beset by adilemma. ‘The utmost he can:say is, 
for instance, that if such-and-such a method of acquiring wealth 
is immoral, it ought to be condemned ; whereas what the reader 
wants is some help in judging whether the hypothesis is a fact. 
No paper, whether religious or secular, can hold a position of 
permanent influence if its editor is always sitting on the fence. 

“The growing importance of these larger national questions, 
will gradually overshadow interests of merely sectional or de- 
nominational significance. Hence there is a great future for 
such papers as 7he Outlook and The /ndependent, which deal 
with big subjects from a religious point of view, and devote 
scarcely any space to the details of church work. But there 
seems to be room also for papers of Zhe Christian World and 
The British Weekly type—papers, that is to say, which while 
discussing political and social problems and admitting lighter 
magazine features will also furnish an adequate chronicle of the 
more important events in the religious world. There are certain 
minutiz which will tend to disappear, such as reports of bazars, 
farewell presentations, church socials, and other items of no more 
than local value. Journalism has been defined as ‘the art of 
lending to people and events intrinsically dull an interest which 
does not properly belong to them’; but even an expert would be 
baffled by the task of adding a charm to some of the utterly in- 
significant paragraphs that pour in upon the desk of the editor of 
achurch paper. ‘There are movements and incidents, however, 
that repay full and careful treatmént, and that can not obtain 
the attention they deserve unless some religious journalist is 
willing to take pains about them. 

““Perhaps the most effective reform in the religious newspapers 
of the future will be a lowering in price. A paper of high qual- 
ity appearing at the democratic figure of two cents would reach 
a large constituency that can not afford the aristocratic ten cents, 
or even the reduced subscription price which has to be paid in 
one sum. By readers whose income is moderate two cents a 
week can be paid much more easily than a dollara year. <Ac- 
cordingly, the paper which is to gain a large circulation among 
the multitude must be procurable at the railway book-stall or at 
the news-agent’s store as easily as through the mails. Supply 
and demand must stimulate each other until this stage has been 
reached. The importance of competent and enterprising busi- 
ness management is often overlooked in the discussion of this 
question ; but it is as necessary to religious as to secular journal- 
ism. Where publisher and editor are alike efficient, the recom- 
mendations of readers will do more to extend the circulation than 
will be done by a lavish expenditure on advertising. ‘The one 
thing that never induces people to subscribe to a religious paper 
is any attempt at coercion. If they like the paper they will buy 
it and read it, but they can not be lectured into taking it.” 





THE PULPIT AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


HE great change that has come over a large part of the 
Christian world in its attitude toward the doctrine of eter- 

nal punishment forms the subject of a recent article by the Rev. 
Dr. John Alfred Faulkner, of Drew Theological Seminary. The 
difference between the conception of punishment now held and 
that held fifty or even thirty years agois “in the direction of 
amelioration,” he remarks; it is “not so coarse, not so dogmatic, 
not so lurid, not so materialistic.” The writer continues as fol- 
lows (7he Methodist Review, July) in regard to what he fe- 
licitously calls this “most burning of all theological questions” : 


“(1) It is within the memory of men now living that frequently 
the declaration was heard from the pulpit that there were infants 
and children in hell. (2) The descriptions of hell were fright- 
fully realistic; that is, realistic as judged from a literal interpre- 
tation of the Scripture. Vivid pictures of physical torment were 
frequent. (3) The impression was made that the vast majority 

‘of maukind—including all, or nearly all, the heathen world— 
were doomed to eternal destruction. (4) This doctrine formed a 
staple of preaching to an extent not known to-day. Then it was 
a frequent theme, now it is a rare theme in the pulpit. 

“Tf we inquire the causes which have led to this change of em- 
phasis and attitude toward the doctrine of hell, I think we may 
mention the following: (1) The growth of humanitarian senti- 
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ment. ‘Thirty or fifty years ago there were severer ideas as to 
punishment in general, and a more calloused feeling in regard 
to suffering, than is the case to-day. Take the treatment of pris- 
oners and the prevalence of capital punishment. Treatment that 
we would consider shockingly cruel, that would arouse a feeling 
of indignation in all minds, was then taken asa matter of course. 
It was so in regard to school discipline. I was in common school 
between 1865 and 1872. In years so recent as those I say dis- 
tinctly that the punishments in vogue were cruel and barbarous, 
But they were never so considered then. The growth of love, 
the larger influence of the spirit of Christ on society, has made 
an entire change in the atmosphere in which we live. That 
change has silently made obsolete and of none effect the kind 
of preaching that once was powerful on the minds of men. (2) 


Theological developments have also had their influence. Meth-. 


odism has made familiar the thought that God deals not only 
justly with all men, but mercifully as well, that there is an im- 
partiality in His treatment of souls, that men must be given an 
equal chance of salvation, that no man will be condemned for re- 
jecting a Christ he never heard of, or for sinning against light he 
never had. The influence of Methodism in tempering the acidity 
and fierceness of the old theology has been invaluable. Then, 
the doctrine of the divine Fatherhood, which Christ taught, and 
which has been restored to the world by the Broad School of the 
Church of England, which was made prominent in the sermons 
of Maurice and Robertson and Kingsley, has had a wonderful 
influence over the present-day pulpit. I think that idea has been 
a fruitful one, and certainly if God is indeed the Father of all 
men, our conception of eternal punishment and of other doc- 
trines related to it will be modified. Other theological develop- 
ments have also had theirinfluence. (3) The better understand- 
ing of Scripture also accounts in part for the change in the 
thought of hell. Our familiarity with the modes of speech in the 
East, the intense imagery, the word-painting, the use of parable, 
figure, simile, with which Oriental tongues abound—all this has 
made us skeptical of the hard and matter-of-fact methods of our 
Western speech when it coarsely makes literal what the sacred 
writers left figurative. In other words we now understand that 
in that fresh, imaginative, childlike age the sacred writers neces 
sarily spoke as Easterns, that the Holy Spirit had to use the only 
vehicle that was open to Him, and that therefore we must seek 
to interpret in our Western tongue the truths that underlay the 
extravagant, tropical descriptions of the Oriental writers. The 
growth of the science of Biblical hermeneutics has had its share 
in modifying the old-fashioned ideas of hell.” 


Dr. Faulkner regards the passing of the popular doctrine of 
hell as “‘something to be devoutly thankful for.” The idea that 
“the great majority of men are doomed to an eternity of awful 
torments” has, he remarks, been a fruitful source of disbelief 
in the whole Christian system. The doctrine has worked harm 
in two directions: 


“First, it has made sad the hearts of those whom God has not 
made sad. It h&s turned the hopes of thousands of devout be- 
lievers into ashes, and filled the souls of God’s children with tor- 
menting doubts and dark forebodings as to their own salvation 
and the salvation of theirfriends. The brilliant and pious Henry 
Rogers expressed the despair which this doctrine wrought in 
him: ‘For my part I should not grieve if the whole race of man- 
kind died in its fourth year. As far as I can see I do not know 
that it would be athing much to be lamented.’ Albert Barnes 
confesses to the same confusion of spirit: ‘In the distress and 
anguish of my own spirit I confess that I see no light whatever. 
I see not one ray to disclose to me the reason why sin came into 
the world, why the earth is strewed with the dying and the dead, 
and why man must suffer to all eternity.” These two testimo- 
nials from eminent divines in England and America may be 
taken as representing thousands of similar questionings and 
thoughts of despair in those who have tried to realize the full 
meaning of the popular doctrine when it was a living thing. 
Second, the doctrine has worked havoc in turning those who 
otherwise might have been Christians into infidels. It was this 
which made an infidel of the elder Mill. ‘Compared with this,’ 
he says, ‘every other objection to Christianity sinks into insignifi- 
cance.’ It helped make Theodore Parker a Unitarian. It gave 
an immense impetus to the spread of Universalism and Unita- 
rianism, and afforded a ready fulcrum to the lever by which the 
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preachers of these two sects lifted the people away from Chris- 
tianity. It will be found that the preaching of hell in the fash- 
ion common some years ago works in an entirely opposite way 
from that which the preacher wishes; that is, it turns those 
away from Christ whom he desires to influence by a salutary 
fear, and those who are already Christians or on the way to 
Christ it fills with anguish, doubts, and despair.” 


What, then, should be the attitude of the pulpit toward the 
doctrine of eternal punishment? Dr. Faulkner replies that in 
the first place “the preacher should carefully study this doctrine 
in the light of the Bible and critical and impartial commentaries, 
and in the light of the best recent literature on the question,” 


and thus work out for himself a doctrine “which satisfies the 
Bible and his own reason and conscience.” In the next place 
he should fearlessly preach the doctrine thus formulated by 
him, “not as a hobby but at proper intervals.” Dr. Faulkner 
thinks that “the silence of the pulpit on this matter in recent 
years is as discreditable to the pulpit as it is dangerous to the 


hearers.” In conclusion, he says: 


“The minister must have a preparation of soul for the best 
handling of this doctrine. When the preacher’s heart and life 
become the reflection of the holiness and purity of Christ, and 
not only of Christ’s purity but of His pity, he will then enter into 
something of God’s horror of sin, and declare the divine judg- 
ments against it with the authority of God, and with the yearn- 
ing sorrow of Him who through His tears looked upon Jerusa- 
lem and with a broken heart pronounced its desolations. The 
preacher needs a special preparation of the inner life for the 
effective preaching of hell. How can he wield this awful doc- 
trine as a means*of leading men to Christ until he has entered 
into Christ’s mind? What sadder sight can there be than a 
preacher standing up before man, and in a cold, mechanical, 
heartless manner, and without understanding the ethical and 
spiritual meanings of the doctrine, dealing with these terrible 
realities? ‘Are you ready to be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with?’ The minister’s mind must according to 
his measure reflect the errorless equity of God's righteousness, 
and the heart of him must be transfigured into the likeness of 
God’s mercy. Then oniy, it seems to me, is the ambassador of 
Christ fitted to interpret to men the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment.” 


PRAYING FOR RAIN. 


HE proclamation of Governor Dockery, of Missouri, calling 
on the people to offer up prayers for rain during the recent 
drought in the West, has provoked much discussion of prayer 
and its propriety in such cases, Among secular comment unfa- 
vorable to petitions of this nature, the following from the New 
York Journal (July 28) is characteristic. Zhe /Journa/, which 
terms prayers for rain “an occupation for Darkest Africa, not for 
civilization,” says (we do not altogether reproduce the impres- 
sive journalistic paragraph arrangement of 7he Journa/) : 


“In Africa when the crops are scorched and cattle die of thirst 
the rain doctor is the important personage. He puts on his neck. 
lace of snakes’ teeth and ties around his neck his various 
charms. He puts on a long cloak made of strange grasses. He 
colors his face, dances around, and beats the tom-tom. If he fails 
to get rain, as he usually does, with all his rain-dancing and 
rain-singing, he discovers that the tribe has been bewitched by 
some other tribe. He diverts men’s minds from the drought by 
starting a war. 

“Sometimes he puts off his rain-dancing until his experience 
of the weather tells him that rain is coming. And sometimes his 
indignant fellow citizens who have been feeding him, bowing 
down to him, all through the year, cut his head off when the rain 
fails to come and hire another rain doctor in his place. 

“So much for the antics of the simple-minded African when he 
needs water. It is rather disappointing, altho, perhaps, only 
natural, to find the inhaVitants of this country actually praying 
for rain—to find governors setting apart one day for citizens to 
fast and pray. It ought to suggest itself to any mind above that 
of an African savage that the laws of the universe and the laws 
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of nature are PER MANENT and not subject to change through 
the prayers of individuals. 

“WE ARE GOVERNED BY LAWS. : 

“It is an insult to the Divine Wisdom of the universe to sup- 
pose that we should be deliberately allowed to suffer, if it were 
right or possible that a special display of omnipotent kindness 
should preserve our crops, our fortunes, and our tempers. Onthe 
day set apart for special praying for rain in one instance the 
temperature was the highest recorded and the signs of rain were 
absolutely wanting—an excellent rebuke to the idea that fasting 
and praying AGAINST NATURE’S LAWS could produce any 
result. 

‘““Men have work to do on this earth, and they are put here to 
do it. When they came here first the earth was covered with 
forests, swamps, jungles, marshes, snakes, mammoths, saber- 
toothed tigers and other unpleasant things. It would have done 
no good to appoint an especial day of prayer for the extinction of 
the mammoth, another for the drying up of swamps, etc. Men 
had to cut down the forests, drain the swamps, destroy the dan- 
gerous beasts. They were not sent here to play the part of 
whining children. They were sent here to SUFFER and 
WORK! ‘They are the gardeners, the engineers, the workmen, 
subject to the laws that govern the universe, and their business 
is the embellishment of this globe. Their work in that direction 
has only just begun. Before it shall have been finished they 
will have made the entire earth @ perfect garden, they will have 
regulated the rainfall, the distribution of water. They have al- 
ready modified climates and changed conditions through cultiva- 
tion, altho they have as yet made no intelligent study of the 
question. 

“There is no greater or more beneficent influence in the world 
than that of prayer, properly applied. It is intended to uplift 
and strengthen the individual, to bring fresh inspiration and 
fresh courage by contemplation of eternal power. It was never 
intended to take the place of hard work, of progress, or of pluck 
fighting against adversity. The business of man is, through his 
force and intelligence, to organize this globe, its products and its 
climates, and not to sit down and pray for suspension of laws 
that are unchangeable. To demand of God that He cause the 
rain to fall or the sun to moderate its heat is to assume that He 
is voluntarily inflicting suffering upon us—and such assumption 
is eminently disrespectful. 

“The fact is that the laws’of nature are universal and un- 
changing. We are put here to doacertain work, and to work 
in harmony with laws established.” 

On the other hand, some writers in the press point out that a 
large part of these assertions are pure assumptions or at the most 
mere hypotheses adopted by physical scientists as convenient 
working formule ; that in the first place the word “law” is used 
by scientists merely to designate an observed sequence of events, 
and not the supposed cause of the events, and that no known 
sequence of events may not conceivably be changed; that the 
assertions that the “laws of nature are permanent” and are 
“universal and unchangeable” are impossible of proof and 
merely dogmatic utterances. This is the view taken by Dr. 
Fisher, of Yale, and defined more fully in his “Faith and Ra- 
tionalism,” ‘“*The Supernatural Origin of Christianity,” and 
“*Manual of Natural Theology.” Dr. Fisher also emphasizes the 
view of prayer as the introduction of a new spiritual force, by 
which we, as coworkers with God,do not abrogate or “suspend” 
any so-called “law,” but bring into operation another and higher 
aw ; just as the arm, in lifting a weight, overcomes the law of 
gravitation. The common Christian view of prayers for rain is 
thus given by 7he Christian Evangelist (Church of Disciples, 
July 25): 

“Christians believe in a personal God, who is behind all natu- 
ral laws, and who is the source of such laws. He ministers to 
man’s material needs through these laws, which are but the out- 
goings of His infinite will. Science has not yet discovered all 
the laws and the conditions which govern the weather. Meteoro- 
logical conditions change and upset the calculations of the 
weather bureau and the weather prophets. There are unknown 
forces at work here which elude the investigations of science. 
Who is wise enough to say that none of these forces or conditions 
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are of such a nature as to be modified by spiritual force? We 
know, as a matter of fact, that while the human body, like 
everything else, is under natural laws, yet it is powerfully af- 
fected by the condition of the mind, by the decisions of the hu- 
man will. This will be freely admitted, but it will be said that 
the human mind or spirit dwells in the human body, and the re- 
lation is so close that the condition of the mind naturally affects 
that of the body. But who is prepared to say that God does not 
dwell in His world, in an even more intimate relation to all its 
processes than The human spirit dwells in the body? 

“When we come to look the doctrine of the divine immanence 
square in the face—the doctrine of God’s presence in all the proc- 
esses of the natural world as well as in the ongoings of human 
history, now recognized by the best thought in both science and 
religion—the idea of prayer for rain loses the apparent absurdity 
it may take on in the eyes of a superficial thinker. ‘This is espe- 
cially true when it is remembered that this God who is present 
in His world, and in whom we live and move and have our being, 
is our Father, and that He uses natural and spiritual laws alike 
for the benefit of His children—His intelligent creation. Is it a 
thing incredible that this Infinite and Eternal Being, revealed by 
Christ as our Father, hearing the cries of His children for relief 
from drought, should by His will so influence the operation of 
these natural laws by the introduction of a higher law, as to 
accomplish the end desired in bringing the needed rain? Why 
may not prayer itself be that higher spiritual force which, 
through the will of God, may effect the needed change? There 
is too much in this wide realm that we do not know for any one 
to be dogmatic as to the uselessness of prayer.” 





This is substantially the view of Prentice Mulford in his work 
“Your Forces and How to Use Them,” and of the “New 
Thought” school of metaphysics generally, except that prayer is 
not by such thinkers regarded as a petition, but as a “demand” 
or assertion, which will inevitably bring its own fulfilment if the 
mental forces are properly directed. 


THE LATEST STATEMENT OF TOLSTOY’S 
CREED. 


HE reply of Count Tolstoy to the recent excommunication 
of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church has 
particular value because it contains the latest and clearest 
statements published of the Russian reformer’s religious faith. 
A translation of it made by Felix Volkhovsky, a Russian politi- 
cal exile of prominence, appears in 7he /ndependent (July 18). 
After denying several personal allegations made by the Synod, 
Count Tolstoy gives a statement of his true position toward the 
visible Christian church and its chief doctrines, as found in the 
historic creeds of undivided Christendom, such as the Apostles’ 
and Nicene symbols. He says: 


“That I have abjured the church which terms itself Orthodox 
is quite true; but this I did, not because I rebelled against God, 
but on the contrary because I wished to serve Him with all the 
powers of my soul. Before abjuring the church and unity with 
the people, which unity was inexpressibly dear to me, I devoted 
several years to the investigation of the teachings of the church, 
both theoretical and practical, as certain indications led me to 
doubt the righteousness of the church. So far as theory is con- 
cerned, I read all I could on the teachings of the church. I stud- 
ied and critically analyzed dogmatic theology. As to the practi- 
cal sphere, I followed for over a year all the ordinances of the 
church, observing all the fasts and all church services, and I be- 
came convinced that the teaching of the church theoretically is 
an insidious and injurious lie, while practically it is a collection 
of the grossest superstitions and sorcery, which entirely obscure 


“ all the teachings of Christianity. True, I have abjured the 


church. I have ceased to observe its rites, and give instructions 
in my will that my near ones should not allow the servants of the 
church to come near me when dying, and that my corpse should 
be as quickly as possible taken away without any conjurations or 
prayers over it, just as any obje§tionable and unnecessary thing 
is taken away so as not to be in the way of the living....... 

“It is also said that I ‘disown God, the Creator and Preserver 
of the world, worshiped in the Holy Trinity, also the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, the God-Man, the Redeemer and Savior of the world, 
who suffered for us men and our salvation, who rose from the dead, 
and the immaculate conception [#.¢., virgin birth] of our Lord 
Christ in His humanity, and the virginity, before and after the 
birth of Christ, of our most pure Lady.’ That I reject the in- 
conceivable Trinity and the fable of the fall of the first man, a 
fable which has no sense in our times, the sacrilegious story of a 
God born of a virgin and redeeming mankind, is quite true. But 
the God-spirit, God love, the One-God, the source of everything, 
I not only do not reject, but, on the contrary, I do not acknowl- 
edge anything really existing besides God, and I see all the 
meaning of life in the fulfilment of the will of God as expressed 
in the teaching of Christianity. 

“Tt is also said of me: ‘He does not acknowledge the future 
life with its rewards and punishments.’ If the hereafter is to be 
understood in the sense of the second Advent, of hell with eter- 
nal torment and devils, and a paradise with constant bliss, then 
it is quite true that I do not acknowledge such a future life. But 
eternal life with reward and punishment here and everywhere, 
however, I do acknowledge to such an extent that, standing as I 
do at my age on the verge of the grave, I must very often make 
efforts not to wish to die in the flesh, that is, to be born to a new 
life, and I do believe that every good action increases the good 
of my eternal life, while every evil deed diminishes it. 

“It is said that I reject all the sacraments. That is quite true. 
I consider all sacraments mean, gross magic, inconsistent with 
the idea of God and Christian teaching, and being in addition an 
infringement of the most direct indications of the Gospel. In 
the baptism of children I see an obvious perversion of the mean- 
ing which baptism might have had for grown-up people who con- 
sciously became Christians. Inthe sacrament of marriage know- 
ingly performed over persons who were in certain relations 
before, as also in divorces and in the solemnization of marriages 
between the divorced, I see a direct violation both of the mean- 
ing and letter of the Gospel. The periodical pardoning of sins 
at confession is to me a pernicious trick, which only encourages 
immorality and undermines the fear of sinning. Extreme unc- 
tion and the chrism are to me injurious, fraudulent magic. The 
same applies to the worshiping of icons and relics, as also all 
those rites, prayers, conjurations of which the mass-book is full. 
In the Eucharist I see the worship of the flesh and a perversion 
8 the Christian teaching. Ordination I believe to be, besides a 
preparation for further imposture, a direct violation of the words 
of Christ, who categorically forbade the calling of any one teacher, 
father, or master (Matt. xxiii. 8-10). 

“It is put finally as the last and highest point of my guilt that 
I, while reviling the most ‘sacred matters of faith, did not shrink 
in horror from scoffing at the most sacred of sacraments, the Eu- 
charist.’ That I did not shrink in horror from a simple and 
objective description of what the priest is doing while preparing 
for that so-called sacrament is absolutely true. But that this so- 
called sacrament is something sacred, and that to depict it in all 
simplicity as it really is performed means scoffing at sacred 
things, is absolutely untrve. Scoffing at sacred things consists 
not in calling a partition a partition instead of ikonostasis, and 
a bowl a bowl instead of chalice, and soon. No, the most hor- 
rible, never-ceasing scoffing at sacred things consists in this, that 
people using all possible means of fraud and hypnotism assure 
children and simple-hearted people that if bread is cut into little 
pieces while certain words are being pronounced, and those little 
pieces are put into one, then God enters into those crumbs, and 
that the person in whose name such a crumb may be cut, if he is 
alive, he will have good health, while if he be dead he will be 
better in the other world, and that person who eats up one of 
those pieces will be visited by God Himself. 

“That is really horrid.” 


So much, says Count Tolstoy, for what he does not believe. 
On the other hand, he does believe in a great many things in 
which his contemners claim he does not. He writes: 


“Here is what I do believe: I believe in God, whom I under- 
stand as Spirit, as Love, and as the source of everything. I be- 
lieve that He is in me, and I in Him. I believe that the will of 
God has been expressed in the clearest and most intelligible way 
in the teaching of the man Christ, to conceive of whom as God 
and to pray to him I consider the greatest sacrilege. I believe 
that the real happiness of man consists in the fulfilment of God's 
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will, while the will of God consists in men loving one another, 
and therefore acting toward others as they wish that others 
should act toward them, as it is said in the Gospel that in this 
consists all the law of the prophets. I believe that the meaning 
of every man’s life thus consists in increasing love within him- 
self; that that increase of love leads the individual man to 
greater and greater happiness in this life, and will give after 
death the greater happiness the more lovethereisintheman. At 
the same time it helps on more than anything else the establish- 
ment in the world of the kingdom of God, that is, such a structure 
of life that discord, deceit, and violence which now reign will be 
replaced by free consent, truth, and fraternal love among men. 
I believe that there is only one means for the progress of love— 
prayer; not that public prayer in temples which was directly for- 
bidden by Christ (Matt. vi. 5-13), but the prayer the example of 
which was given us by Christ—prayer in solitude, consisting in 
the renovation and strengthening in our consciousness of the 
meaning of our lives, as also of our dependence on God's will 
alone. 

“Whether these my beliefs offend, grieve, or are a cause of 
stumbling, whether they are in the way of anything or any one, 
or displease any one, I can change them as little as I can my 
flesh. I have to live by myself and by myself I must die (and 
very soon), and therefore I can not believe in any other way 
than as I do believe while preparing to return to that God from 
whom I came. I do not say that my religion is the only one true 
for all times, but I do not see any other one more simple, clearer, 
more responding to the requirements of my intellect and my 
heart. If ever I should learn of such a one, I should immedi- 
ately adopt it, because truth is the only thing God desires. But 
I can not return to what I have emerged from with such suffer- 
ings, as a winged bird can not return to the shell of the egg out 
of which it has come. ‘He who begins by loving Christianity 
better than truth, very soon proceeds to love his own church or 
sect better than Christianity, and ends in loving himself better 
than all,’ said Coleridge. I went the opposite way. I began by 
loving my orthodox faith better than my own peace, then I be- 
gan to love Christianity more than my church, now I love truth 
more than anything else in the world. So far this truth coin- 
cides for me with Christianity as I understand it, and I profess 
that Christianity, and in the measure in which I profess it I live 
peacefully and rejoicing, and as peacefully and rejoicing am 
nearing death.” 





RELIGIOUS CRITICISMS OF PROFESSOR 
WRIGHT’S THEORY OF THE DELUGE. 


E recently gave excerpts from an article in McC/ure’s 
Magazine by Prof. G, Frederick Wright, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, arguing, from investigations recently made by him in Cen- 
tral Asia and Southern Russia, that geological science supports 
the Biblical account of the Deluge. A scientific rebuttal of Pro- 
fessor Wright’s conclusions appears in Sczence (June 21), which, 
one religious journal (Umzty) says, has ‘“‘made mince-meat” of 
his inferences. ‘The article in Sczence closes by expressing won- 
der “‘how far respect for the Scriptures is fostered by ‘remark- 
able discoveries’ of this sort, and by the much trumpeted stage- 
play that preceded and accompanied them.” An argument 
against Professor Wright, mainly from the Scriptural and his- 
torical side, is presented by Zhe /ndependent (July 25). Sum- 
ming up Dr. Wright’s argument, /e /ndependent says: 

“He shows that man lived on the earth before the glacial catas- 
trophes which followed the Tertiary Period, for bis bones and his 
paleolithic implements are found in glacial deposits of loess and 
gravel, in Europe, Asia, and America. He shows, what was 
well known, that there were tremendous depressions of the 
earth’s surface; for great beds of stratified sand and gravel, de- 
posited by water, are found on the sides of mountains in Asia 
and about Ararat, several thousand feet above the present level 
of the ocean. This was not, he says, so many thousand years 
ago. Accordingly, he says: ‘The tendency of recent geological 
discoveries and discussions has been to render the story of the 
flood more easily credible.than it appeared to be twenty-five 
years ago.’ 

“It is evident that while he does not definitely say that the 
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Genesis story of the deluge is to be accepted as historical, he 
would have that impression conveyed. He says the dimensions 
of the Ark are much the same, for length, breadth, and height, as 
a modern first-class steamship, and ‘these proportions could not 
have been fixed upon by guesswork.’ The Genesis story, he 
says,‘reads like the log-book of a sea-captain.’ His purpose to 
suggest that the story is entirely historical is evident. 

“Everything depends for argument upon the proof that the last 
glacial submergence was very recent, no further away than the 
time set for the deluge in Genesis. ‘TWffat there were glacial 
submergences every one has long known, but they have been 
put tens or hundreds of thousands of years ago, quite too long 
ago to fit the Genesis account. ‘That Genesis account is very 
definite. The flood is part of a story of the beginnings of the 
world, whose chronology is carefully given. The names and 
ages of the patriarchs before and after the flood are told us, and 
all hangs together. The patriarchs before the flood lived some 
nine hundred years each, and after the flood their longevity 
gradually diminished from Noah’s nine hundred and fifty years 
to Moses’s one hundred and twenty. The age of each is given 
at the birth of his succeeding son, and these added up give 
mathematically the dates of each before and after the flood. 
There is no break in the figures from Adam to Noah and from 
Noah to Moses, and the dates are all given afterward to David 
and Solomon and then to the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
only question about these dates is whether we shall take the 
shorter Hebrew chronology, or the longer Septuagint and Samar- 
itan, which do not quite agree between themselves, and which 
often add a hundred years to the age of the patriarch at the time 
of his son’s birth. But this difference is less than a thousand 
years. Taking the extreme, the flood must have occurred less 
than 3200 before Christ. ‘The Hebrew Bible makes it only 
2350 B.c.” 


But, says 7he /ndependent, geology does not prove or even 
make likely the supposition that the Glacial Period came to an 
end some five thousand years ago. It continues: 


“If now geology fails us, Professor Wright and we must turn 
to history, and ask whether it has any records of a flood some- 
where from 4,200 to 5,100 years ago. , That means Egyptian and 
Babylonian history; for Egypt and Babylonia are the only two 
countries whose civilization at a period approximately so ancient 
is known tous. Now it is confessed that the history of neither 
country has any knowledge of such a flood. It is not interca- 
lated at any such date. The Babylonians had a consecutive 
chronology which went far back of the time of the Genesis flood, 
and their utterly mythical flood they put back as far as the geol- 
ogists would have desired. Egyptologists of standing give such 
a succession of dynasties as quite neglects the flood; they know 
nothing of it. ‘The later discoveries carry the history further 
back, so that at the time of the flood Egypt had been for long 
centuries a flourishing empire. The history of Babylonia shows 
the same thing. ‘There was no flood there at the time stated, if 
we may accept the unanimous voice of historical students. The 
Hebrew date of the flood was about the time of the flourishing 
empire of Hammurolis at Babylon, and the history, if we may 
trust the scholars, goes back for more than a thousand years be- 
fore that. Prof. R. W. Rogers, the conservative and trusted au- 
thority in the Methodist Drew Theological Seminary, in his‘ His- 
tory of Babylonia and Assyria,’ just published, gives as ‘ reason- 
ably well attested’ the date of 3000 B.c. for the date of the 
second dynasty of Ur of the Chaldees; 3900 B.c. for the first 
dynasty of Ur; 4ooo for the first ruler of Erech, and 4500 B.c. for 
the earliest known kings of Kengi, Shirpurla. These dates may 
be 500 years too early, but there was no deluge in Babylonian 
history and none in Babylonian myth less than 35,000 years be- 
fore Christ. It does not occur to Professor Rogers to refer to the 
flood as historical. 

“A Princeton Theological Seminary professor has lately told 
us that we must believe that the flood story is actual history, 
because our Lord, in illustrating the suddenness of His second 
coming, mentioned Noah, and said, ‘the flood came.’ If we 
can not take Christ’s word on a matter of history, says he, in 
substance, can we trus@Him in anything? All we care to reply 
is, that he had better begin somehow to adjust his faith in Christ 
with the facts of history. Itcambedone. It has been done, after 
some time, with the story of the creation of the world in six days.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DUTCH ELECTIONS. 


= HE resignation of the Dutch cabinet as a result of the Parli- 

amentary elections, which show a loss of thirteen seats to 
the Liberal Party, appears to the /udefpendance Belge (Brussels) 
to indicate that Holland is now passing through a politico-social 
crisis such as came so near disrupting Belgium in 1884. Says 
the Brussels journal : 


“The moderate Liberals, in their fear of universal suffrage, 
which would give a prominent position to the Socialists in the 
Dutch party régime, have preferred to hand over victory to all 
the forces of reaction, Catholic and Protestant, and they have 
deliberately sacrificed all the great work of the Liberal cabinet. 
In place of eminently democratic governmental tendencies which 
have permitted the establishment of compulsory education, and 
reform in the army, we see strictly sectarian ideas triumphant, 
ideas which would return the country to traditional ways long 
since abolished, . . . and create a chronic sore spot in this great 
little nation, one of the most energetic, intelligent, and progres- 
sive of Europe.” 

The result of the Dutch elections has an international signifi- 
cance, declares the Journal des Débats (Paris). The rest of the 
world will sooner or later be called upon to face the problem of 
suffrage and the relation of church to state, if it has not already 
solved this problem. ‘This journal points out a difference be- 
tween the crises in Belgium and Holland. In the former coun- 
try the population is by birth almost exclusively Catlrolic, while 
in Holland the people are even more Protestant, yet in the end, 
the Déébats predicts, Liberalism will triumph in Holland as it 
has already done in Belgium. The Osservatore Romano (Rome), 
organ of the Vatican, rejoices in the Catholic victory and the 
Socialist setback. : 

For some time past English papers have been declaring that 
Germany has serious designs on Holland's independence, and 
that the marriage of the Dutch Queen to a German prince is the 
first step in the absorption process. ‘The Queen’s marriage, de- 
clares The Saturday Review (London), is a step toward the 
manifest destiny of Holland—its union with the German empire. 


“This event, coming as it does at a time when the people of 
Holland have doneeverything to alienate the sympathies of their 
ancient ally and protector [England], points unmistakably in the 
direction of the absorption of Holland in the German empire. 
Nor is there anything in the past history of Holland, or the pres- 
ent trend of international politics, to make such a dénofiment 
seem strange or abnormal. Before the people of the United 
Provinces emerged victorious from their heroic struggle with 
Philip of Spain, the Hollanders had been subject for many cen- 
turies to the alternate dominion of Frankish or German emper- 
ors. It was not until the seventeenth century that Holland jus- 
tified her existence as a separate nation by that remarkable 
display of commercial energy which gave her for a brief period 
the supremacy of the sea.” 


This London journal declares that, if Germany should propose 
to incorporate Holland into her empire, “England would stand 
aside,” and closes with the following bitter fling: 


“Nor is there anything in the present character of the Holland- 
ers to make this destiny of reincorporation into the German em- 
pire appear unsuitable. The Hollander of to-day is a degenerate 
who resembles .his ancestors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in little else than the ingrained passion for commercial 
gain. His national and personal outlook upon life is narrow and 
devoid of dignity ; and on such a people political association with 
their German kinsmen, if it did not provide them with nobler 
ideals, could at least exercise no deteriorating influence.” 


The Chronicle (London) also believes that absorption will 
come. It says: 


“Holland, within the German empire, would give the latter 
that outlet to the sea in a northwestly direction which is particu- 
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larly desirable to a country with a rapidly growing trade. A 
union, political or commercial, is at present a dream of the fu- 
ure, but it is a dream which every far-sighted German statesman 
must occasionally allow himself to dwell upon as a possible solu- 
tion of the internal difficulties which must sooner or later be 
grappled with.” 


The Zemps (Paris ) pooh-poohs the idea of Germany absorbing 
Holland, and declares such reports are merely evidences of Eng- 
lish resentment over Dutch sympathy with the Boers. At the 
same time, it remarks, the silence of the German papers on the 
subject—no denials or comments appearing in the journals of 
the Fatherland—is significant.—7Z7rans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





HAS EUROPE ABANDONED ITS PLAN OF 
COMBINING AGAINST US? 


Yee HE much-discussed commercial combination by Europe 

against the United States seems to have proved an impos- 
sibility, at least in the form originally proposed by the Austrian 
and Italian statesmen who first pointed out danger to Europe 
from American competition. The Fremdend/att (Vienna), the 
organ of the Austrian Foreign Office, recently published an arti- 
cle again warning industrial Europe of “the American peril.” 
It said: “European nations must combine against the threaten- 
ing American competition. They must sink their differences 
and show a common front against American industrial aggres- 
sion. The United States are now forging an iron ring of defense 
to ward off the blows of their enemies.” The Fremdend/att does 
not believe that a customs union of Central Europe against the 
United States is possible, but it now advocates the adoption of 
a plan laid before the minister of commerce by the principal as- 
sociation of Austrian manufacturers, This is to the effect that 
future commercial treaties concluded by the Dual Monarchy, 
and particularly that with the United States, should no longer 
contain a general and unconditional ‘“most-favored nation” 
clause. Salvation in the customs question with regard to Amer- 
ica, it says, is only to be found along the lines of “ most-favored 
nation” clauses in our [Austrian] commercial treaties. When 
the various commercial agreements are renewed in 1903, the mo- 
tive force, concludes the -remdend/att, will be the American 
peril. Another Vienna journal, the Sonn- und Montags-Zeitung, 
devotes several leading articles to American-European relations, 
The writer believes that the moral to be drawn from the Trans- 
vaal war and the European expedition against China is that the 
day of military triumphs is over and that the world has entered 
upon a period of.victories in the economic field. Europe, how- 
ever, is but poorly equipped for the new struggle, and she finds 
herself in the presence of an opponent, America, which has long 
been preparing for the fight and in looking forward eagerly to 
the moment for proving her commercial superiority. While Ger- 
many was arming for the expedition to China in order to firmly 
establish her military prestige, ‘America was lying in wait for 
the opportunity of bartering the unity of the Powers against com- 
mercial advantages.” Austria, continues the writer, not being 
engaged in foreign complications, was the first European nation 
to fully appreciate the gravity of the American peril. But the 
Pan-American danger threatens all Europe: England, Germany, 
France, Russia, and Italy. ‘This is a political as well as a com- 
mercial danger, concludes the writer, which, however, will dis- 
appear when America finds herself in the presence of a real 
united Pan-Europe. The merchants of Vienna, in submitting 
the plan above referred to, also lodged a protest against the es- 
tablishment of American shoe houses in the Austrian capital. 
The Pester Lloyd (Budapest) prints a long detailed study of 
American transportation facilities which, it declares, have given 
it the victory over Europe. 

The subject receives a good deal of attention also in the press 
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of other countries. Signor Luzzati, former minister of the Ital- 
ian treasury, declares (in the Pofo/o Romano, Rome) that Eu- 
rope must combine if she wishes to live. But the powers must 
sink all their differences, as all Europe must be of one mind in 
order to have any chance of success. The Arveuz Zeitung and 
the Nation, of Berlin, the Hamburger Nachrichten, and the 
Kolnische Zeitung also contain articles on the American “ dan- 
ger,” calling upon Germany to remember her own interests when 
the commercial treaties come up for renewal in 1903. The /nde- 
pendence Belge (Brussels) believes that in America there is a 
well-defined purpose to ‘“‘conquer old Europe.” It says: 

“The contest will not be exactly one-sided, and Europe must 
not count too confidently upon victory. It must not be forgotten 
that America has immense and, it would almost seem, inexhaust- 
ible resources, and also the great advantage of being exploited 
by a young new people, the edge of whose audacity has not been 
blunted by any traditions, political or other.” 


The Spectator (London) warns the Continent that without the 
aid of Great Britain, a boycott of America would fall of its own 


weight. England will never join the coalition, says this London 
journal. Besides, trade is not one-sided, and the stoppage of all 


American purchases would be more felt on the Continent than 
the stoppage of American sales to Europe would be felt in 
America. Zhe Standard (London) declares that America has 
not gone money-mad. It says: 


“The most hopeful feature in the present condition of the 
United States is the fact that the feverish race after wealth and 
prosperity has not obliterated higher aims, or caused all the 
leading men of the nation to forget that material success is a 
means rather than an end in itself.” 


We should take our medicine like men, says The Outlook 
(London). 
not in such a very bad way: 


It will do us no good to protest, and, really, we are 


“We are not so foolish as to expect a perpetual monopoly of 
commercial greatness. But the stiff back is ours as a people, 
and, learning the lessons which this inevitable American compe- 
tition teaches, the stiff back must and will enable us to hold our 
own without the adoption of methods which may suit the Ameri- 
can politician and plutocrat, but are entirely foreign to our needs 
and traditions. Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Pierpont Morgan and 
their fellow coun- 
trymen need not 
be alarmed on our 
account; we do 
not fear commer- 
cial asphyxiation 
at their hands, or 
at the hands of any 
other competitor.” 


R. W. Lawson, 
writing in Zhe 
National Reviex 
(London, June), 
describes the re- 
cent Wall-Street 
excitement as “the 
outcome of ‘Mor. 
ganeering.’” This 





“Morganeering” 
he calls a “newly 
invented finance, 
on the same plan 
as that concocted 
by Mr. Ernest 
Terah Hooley, but ome 
on a more gigantic 
scale. “It would 
never do, how- 
ever,” he says, “to 











THE CUP LIFTER. 


JOHN BULL: “It’s all in the family, Sammy, but 
we like to keep one cup at ’ome.” 
—Toronto Telegram. 
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hurt American feelings by hinting at the possibility that pos- 
terity may yet regard Mr. Pierpont Morgan as Mr. Hooley writ 
The Statist 
(London) calls attention to our enormous, profits and, in com- 


large—very large, of course, but still Hooley-like.” 


menting on our financial position, says: “It appears certain 
that we shall have to supply considerable gold to the United 
States, and that the value of money in London will advance.” 
Mr. Kenric B. Murray, secretary of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, writing in Zhe New Liberal Review (London, July) 
on “The American Invasion,” gives it as his opinion that the in- 
creasing investment of American capital in England will be 
productive of good rather than harm, and that such investment 
should be encouraged rather than otherwise. It will wake up 
John Bull, he believes, to the necessity for more earnestness 
and a better system of technical education. Mr. Murray says in 
conclusion: 


“cc 


American production has been stimulated and brought to its 
present pitch of perfection by the mental process of surmounting 
the problem of dear labor. ... American progress may be 
attributed wholly to organization, system, and hard work. We 
are familiar with, and at least equally gifted in, those qualities. 
I have every conviction that we will not permit ourselves to be 
worsted in their proper employment. But I am also satisfied 
that the struggle will be a severe one, and before victory and 
assimilation become wholly ours that, as in other warfare, we 
shall have to pay the price of leaving numerous and unexpected 
hostages to fortune.” 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, Johannesburg correspondent of 7ie Daily 
Mail (London), says that Americans are doing the bulk of the 
business in South Africa. Commercial America, he declares, is 
making “‘a big bid for the Rand, and commercial America is 
being aided and abetted in its plans by a pathetic, worn-out, 
William T. 
Review of Reviews (London), has begun a series of illustrated 
supplements to 7he Review entitléd ‘Wake Up! John Bull.” 
The awakening, Mr. Stead believes, can be accomplished by the 


vitiated commercial England.” Stead, editor of 


British public learning just how they stand. Accordingly, he 
announces that, each month, he will publish ‘“‘a vivid picture of 
the way in which some of our [England’s] most successful com- 
petitors have triumphed over all difficulties, and have succeeded 
in practically commanding the English market.” 

“We must realize that we have lost—and lost forever—the old 
The nineteenth century, 
the century of steam, was one in which we held unchallenged 














NEXT. 


PIERPONT MORGAN (to the rulers of the earth): 
“Tho’ Kingdoms and Empires be dust, 


Let’s work ’em all into a Trust.” —Montreal Star. 
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the industrial primacy of the world. In the new century, that of 
electricity, the first place is no longer ours. The scepter of the 
electrical era seems to have definitely passed to the United 
States. . . . Nothing will be further from my desire than to sug- 
gest that I regard the advent of American competition as a mis- 
fortune or a disaster. Industrial competition is not a thing to be 
deprecated. It is rather to be welcomed on behalf of the general 
consumer. If the Americans or the Germans have succeeded in 
invading our markets, it is not as military conquerors who enter 
territory with sword and flame to devastate and destroy; they 
come with gifts in their hands which enrich those who receive as 
well as those who give. This is true of all our competitors, but 
it is peculiarly so of our rivals across the Atlantic. I venture to 
say that it will be found, when this series is completed, that the 
Americans have succeeded in establishing a great business con- 
nection in this country, not by ruining their rivals, but by intro- 
ducing new commodities or new inventions which have made 
their way by the sheer might of their own excellence. They 
have either produced new articles which our own native genius 
had failed to manufacture, or they have introduced such improve- 
ments that it has been impossible for us to refrain from adopting 
them. Besides, even if this were not the case, it would be im- 
possible for us to regard American competition as the competi- 
tion of a foreigner or of a foe. We are citizens of the English- 
speaking world, members of the English-speaking race, and to 
us competition between the citizens of the republic and the citi- 
zens of the empire is as the competition between the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire and of Lanarkshire. Whichever competi- 
tor commands the market, the business is still in the same 
family.” 


His plan is to treat each month “one selected representative of 
each department of industry.” The first treated, in the review 
for July, is the Remington typewriter. 

The facts and science are all against Europe in her fight, de- 
clares Zhe Herald (Kobe, Japan), a journal published under 
British auspices. It continues: 


“The United States, in reality, is a second Europe, freed, 
however, from all shackles of racial antipathies, jarring ambi- 
tions, irreconcilable enmities of peoples and sovereigns, which, 
since its history began, have retarded the progress of Europe 
along all the several ways of ait advancing civilization. If we 
might reconstruct Europe as it would have been had all wars of 
all kinds ceased within its borders from the era of the final col- 
lapse of the Roman empire—if we could imagine what Europe 
might have been with its people united in the following out of 
their own best destiny, with one cohesive national sentiment, 
one universal sense of nationality—if this might be possible we 
should have some inkling of the possible future of the United 
States. In territorial area the United States is now almost ex- 
actly of like extent with Europe, but instead of a continent of a 
score of sovereignties each struggling for its own aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of the other, it is one—a Europe of one 
mind against a Europe of twenty minds which might be in 
deadly conflict to-morrow, so irreconcilable and incompatible is 
the heritage that a history of twenty centuries has left them.” 





“vents (Ottawa, Canada) thinks that, in this threatened com- 
mercial war between the United States and Europe, there is a 
golden opportunity for Canada to expand, and to a great extent 
supply the place which the United States has so long held. It 
says: 


“With the development of our agricultural and mining re- 
sources, there is no reason why we should not replace them, and 
during the twentieth century beat the marvelous record they 
made during the nineteenth. ‘To be sure we will not have the 
advantages they have enjoyed in exploiting the foreign market, 
for we will have to be less selfish in our methods. It would not 
be the part of wisdom to adopt the tactics which made them suc- 
cessful, for all Europe is now aroused against them, and has 
discovered how selfish they are. But by dealing on a fair basis, 
meeting every one who wishes to do business with us half-way, 
and making an honest endeavor to retain the good-will of our 
customers, we can build up a more permanent success.” — 7 rans- 
lations made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN PROBLEMS. 


HEN the Pan-American Congress meets in the City of 
Mexico, in October, it will be confronted with the arbi- 
tration question, and this question, in the opinion of statesmen 
versed in South American affairs, will involve a number of im- 
portant national interests in the Southern continent. Chile and 
Argentine have a long-standing boundary dispute, which has 
recently assumed a serious aspect. The /e?, of Santiago, one of 
the best-known Chilean journals, advocates the formation of a 
permanent arbitration tribunal, to be initiated by the United 
States and Mexico, for the settlement of all disputes between 
the two republics. The government of Chile, it says, has the 
most profound sympathy with the idea of arbitration. It con- 
tinues : 


“It will be an object of special satisfaction to the government 
of Chile to participate in the acceptance of a general arbitration 
policy applicable to questions which may arise in the future with- 
out any exceptions, save those which may affect the sovereignty 
and dignity of the nation, The archives of Chilean history show 
that an armed conflict has never occurred in this republic, until 
all resources of conciliation had been previously exhausted. Ad- 
hesion to this general principle has been repeated on several oc- 
casions, notably in the numerous demands arising from the war 
of the Pacific; also in Chile’s internal war of 1891, but, above 
all, in the exertion of the strongest endeavors to bring about the 
settlement of the boundaries of the Argentine Republic by means 
of arbitration.” 


The South American press and also that of France is some- 
what exercised over the alleged invasion by Argentine troops of 
Chilean territory at Ultima Esperanza, and the assumed forti- 
fication by Chile of the Straits of Magellan (see Tue Lirerary 
DicEst, June 29). The 7emps (Paris) recalls the fact that by 
the Treaty of Limits, signed by Argentine and Chile in 1881, the 
two Powers agreed to maintain the absolute neutrality of the 
straits. The present works being erected are declared by Chi- 
lean official journals to be “solely in the interests of navigation, 
as they consist merely of a series of illuminated buoys.” These 
journals charge the press of Argentine with “fabricating all 


, 


sorts of false stories with a jingo purpose in view.” ‘The Prensa 
(Buenos Ayres), however, adheres to its original statement that 


Chile is violating the Treaty of Limits. It says: 


“We are not a group of excited politicians, nor a party of 
alarmist journalists, such as, in Chile, permanently agitate for 
‘international guarantees,’ especially those which have relation 
to the Argentine Republic. The whole of Chile is imbued with 
this idea, which responds to an external policy initiated sixty years 
ago. That grasping country finds herself suffocated between 
the narrow limits of her territorial dominions, and has resolved 
to enlarge her borders by preying on her neighbors, ‘There has 
never been a president, a minister, a congress, a party, or a jour- 
nal in the long lapse of time that has not followed this program. 
They follow it to-day, and they will follow it to-morrow.” 


M. André Fleury, writing in the Journal des Débats (Paris), 
declares that peace and good will between Chile and Argentine 
are absolutely essential to the welfare of the entire South Amer- 
ican continent. He believes that the coming Pan-American 
Congress will settle all differences between the two countries and 
also the chronic dispute between Chile and Peru and Bolivia, 
The Lez (Santiago) strongly advocates treaties of commerce be- 
tween Chile and all other South American countries on the same 
basis as the trade agreements now existing between Brazil and 
Ecuador. It says on this point: 


“An absolute necessity exists for a treaty of commerce upon 
one general basis which should be extended to the republics of 
Central and South America. A chain of commercial treaties be- 
tween all the Central and South American states bathed by Pacific 
waters would result in the growth of the international commerce 
of Chile and strengthen the ties of friendship with that country 
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by a community of interests which time can not destroy, but will 
rather consolidate and multiply.” 

The writer, signing himself Iob, who conducts the “ Rivista 
Hispano-Americana” (Review of Spanish-American Affairs) 
in Espata Moderna (Madrid), warns the countries of South 
America against permitting the United States to participate in 
the coming Pan-American Congress on any terms except those 
of an equal. In the bouquet of roses which the North American 
Union brings you, he says, look out for the concealed thorn. 
The Celestial Empire (Shanghai), published under British aus- 
pices, predicts trouble between Germany and the United States 
over German interests in South America as soon as the Kaiser’s 
naval program is complete. In the not far distant future, it 
says, the German Emperor will transfer ‘to Brazil the burning 
question which in another form has been raging round South 
Africa: 

“There is, however, one thing which may prevent German in- 
terference, and that is an improvement in the internal affairs of 
Brazil. It can not be said of the German colonist that he is un- 
patriotic, but it can be laid to his charge that he does not too 
greatly pine for the paternalism of his home government’s meth- 
ods when once he has been emancipated from them. Now it is 
evident that even the Kaiser can not interfere unless his over-sea 
subjects have a grievance. It will rest with them and the Bra- 
zilians whether they have or not.” 

The South American Journal (London) congratulates the Bra- 
zilian President and Finance Minister on the resumption of specie 
payments by the republic. Beginning July 1, the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment resumes cash payment of the interest on her foreign 
debts after three years’ lapse. Says this journal: 

“We have to congratulate the Brazilian nation and the Bra- 
zilian Government on having restored the credit of their country, 
and added a further credential to public respect both at home and 
abroad. Not only is there a resumption of cash payments at the 
agreed date, but facts and figures show 
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European press. Vienna has long been regarded as the stronghold 
of Antisemitism, and the leader of the party, Dr. Lueger, is now 
mayor of the city. ‘The Ultramontane element is generally iden- 
tified with the Antisemitic propaganda in Austria, and the tri- 
umph of a Jewish Socialist, with all the electoral machinery and 
political influence of the province (Lower Austria) in the hands 
of his enemies, is regarded as of unusual significance. The Vi- 
ennese journals devote most of their comment to the defeat of 
Dr. Lueger, who has been an unusually successful political 
leader for many years. The Neue Freie Presse regrets the result 
and anticipates social disturbances. The Pester Lloyd (Buda- 
pest) calls it a loss for patriotism, but admits that it will help 
to consolidate the Liberal party thgyoughout the empire. The 
Temps (Paris) pays a tribute to Dr. Adler, whom it calls a man 
of dignity and wisdom. His election, it says, will discourage 
the obstructionists. It is certainly a decided setback for all 
European Antisemitism, concludes the Zemfs, and, as Antisem- 
itism is one of those movements which can not stand still, since 
it has ceased to progress, it is now going back. Progressive, 
liberal minds will welcome its final dissolution. Zhe Times 
(London) points out that Dr. Adler was elected by a combina- 
tion of the German and Czech working classes, and declares that 
this is another triumph for the “reconciliation policy” of the 
Austrian premier, Dr. von Kérber. The result is doubly wel- 
come, says 7he Guardian (Manchester), in that “it testifies not 
only to the growing unpopularity of Jew-baiting as a party pro- 
gram, but also to the beginning of reconciliation between the 
warring races whose disputes seemed at one time to threaten the 
stability of the Austrian states.” 

The Revue Universelle (Paris) declares that organized Anti- 
semitism has made possible organized Semitism, particularly 
in German-speaking countries. “In emphasizing,” says this 


journal, ‘‘the difference of race, the Antisemites have trans- 
formed differences of opinion into a distinct, instinctive party 
of opposition.”— 
Translations made 
for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 








that there is no question as to its conti- 
nuity. The Brazilian republic has fully 
provided against any future break.” 


In a rather sensational editorial, 7he 
Advertiser (London, Canada) declares 
that the annexation of Central and all of 
South America by the United States is a 
probability of the near future. It thinks 





that force of circumstances will compel 


the United States todothis. It says: 


“No doubt the effect on Central and 
South America would be beneficial. It 
would be like the difference between 
day and night; but what the effect might 
ultimately be on the future of the United 
States is another question. We agree 
with the Boston Hera/d that the United 
States is likely to be driven, by force of 
circumstances, into taking Central and 
South America into some sort of control. 


























JOHN BULL’S SURPRISE. 


The supposed chest of treasure. 
—Wahre Jacob, Stuttgart. 





GERMANY, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA, 
“Don’t make so much noise. Our neighbor, 
Madam England, is very nervous and doesn’t 
like your music,” —Filoh, Vienna. 





Control is a good word: ‘Convey, the 
wise it call.’ To keep others—the Ger- 
mans, for example, from stepping in, the 
United States will be compelled to step 
in itself."—7rans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Antisemitism Defeated in 
Vienna.—tThe defeat of the Antisemite 
candidate for the city of Vienna in the 














elections for the Provincial Diet, by Dr. 
Adler, who is a Socialist and a Jew, has 
been the occasion for a good deal of discus- 
sion of the Antisemitism question by the 


ENGLISH OFFICIAL TELEGRAM: “We have taken a great number of prisoners.” 


—Amsterdammer, Amsterdam. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR IN CARTOON. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Quatrains. 
By ERNEST NEAL LYON. 
The Motto of the Benedictine Monks was Patience, Hu- 
mility, Work, Worship. 
PATIENCE, 
A grim task-mistress does she seem ? 
Yet follow in her thorny way, 
And she reveals the goddess-gleam 
Of Beauty under common clay. 


HuMILITyY. 
’Tis dust—the reaper’s harvestry ; 
But unto timid Ruth is given 


The double crown of Earth and Heaven, 
Uf Love and Immortality ! 


WORK. 

The Star of Hope for the morning— 
At evening Memory’s ray, 

But the Sun is the Light of Labor 
And work must be done to-day ! 

WORSHIP. 

Seek not a God who dwells afar 
Beyond the Final Sun. 

Behold He liveth where you are 
Within the task well done! 

In Harper's Weekly. 


Outward ! 
By GEORGE CABOT LODGE. 


Outward broad airs, the sea’s unshadowed sweep 
And larger voice on shores of lovelier lands, 
Starred heavens of vaster light and night with 
sleep 
Tender as women’s hands. 


Outward the grave processional of hours, 
Each a discovered joy, a solved surmise; 

Days dark in bud, that, ripening, fall like flowers 
Gardened in Paradise. 


Outward! O throes resolved in mightier song! 
Splendor of nameless deeds, essential words, 
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Merged in the large acceptance, in the long 
Pulse of the cosmic chords 
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COLORS. The latter isa AWE BOON oF TAAVEL through the 
PARK and the NORTHWEST, ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS.. 


WILD FLOWERS 50cts. 
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A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
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its advantages. 
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| Outward, where every word and deed is fit ; 
Outward, beyond the lies of name and shame, 
Of sin and ignorance the cause of it, 
Life’s prison of fancied flame. 


Ordered by War Department for the Signal Corps 


Geneva Superior 


Binocular 


Outward! O heart, the secret solved at last! 
Love that enfolds, unites, and understands; 
Love like the sea, with equal waters cast 
On this and alien lands! 


Outward! O freeat last! O steadfast soul 
Calm in the poise of natural things! O wise, 
How wise is love !—only, beyond control, 
‘To pass with open eyes! 
In August Scribner's. 


The Hermit Thrush. 


By EMILY 





TOLMAN, 
on request. 


Write for it. In the deep, solemn wood, at dawn, I hear 


A voice, serene and pure, now far, now near, 
Singing sweetly, singing slowly, 
Holy ! oh—holy, holy! 
Again at evening dusk, now near, now far,— 
Oh, tell me, art thou voice of bird or star? 
Sounding sweetly, sounding slowly, 








Its magnifying 
power, field view 
and clearness of defini- 





tion is seldom equaled, Holy ! oh—holy. holy! 

even in those binoculars —Independent. 
} se twice as much. 7 taping 

Small enough for the pocket, : 

handy for the theater. Ideal Riches. 


for bird-study. Ask your dealer 
for it. If he has none in stock, send us $15 
and receive one on approval. If not satis- 
factory, return it (at our expense). We 
will refund your money. Send for free book. | | 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 
40 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Would I might borrow [rom the mines of morn 

| A little of their brimming store of gold! 

Would I might filch from out the sunset’s hold 

Some of the rubies that its breast adorn! 

Would I might heap lip-high a plenteous horn 
With emeralds of the springtime’s magic mold, 
And gather diamonds flawless as unfold 

Along the meadows when the day was born !— 














Then through some alchemy of cold or fire 
Transmute these riches into dazzling stone! 
My sweet, this wish I wish for you alone, 
That whatsoever is your heart’s desire 
From world’s end unto world’s end, zone by 
zone, 
May lie before your feet, your very own! 
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In August Cosmopolitan. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Quite a Number. 
Washington marry?” “The 
ma’am.” “Had he any children?” “Yes’m—the 
sons and daughters of the Revolution."—Lvfe. 


“Willie, whom did George 


widow Custis, 








If it Only Would.—Siik: “I love this exces- 
sively hot weather! Don’t you, Mr. Boreham ?” 

Ht: “No! I can’t stand it. I shall go away if 
| it continues!” 


SHE: “I do hope it will !"—London Punch. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail, 





Rochester, N. Y. 


A Quick Lunch. — CUSTOMER (to waiter): 
“Here, John, take my order—oxtail soup, roast 





If it isn’tan Eastman, itisn’ta Kodak and be 


in exactly 


and coffee, 
train leaves 


cumbers, mince pie, cheese, 
spry about it; my 


minutes.”—77/- Bits. 











Manuscripts 
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Cheaper.--A farmer and his wife went intoa 
dentist’s. “How much do you charge for fillin’ 
teeth?” asked the farmer. “From ten shillings to 
one pound.” “And for pullin’?” “Two shillings 
and sixpence.” “Mariar,” he said, turning to his 
wife, “you'd better get it pulled.”— 77/- Riis. 


Address Lack of Confidence. 


meaning of this poem absolutely 


A. L. L., | sible to you?” 


64 Fourth Ave., New Brighton, StatenIsland | MaGAZINF Epiror: “Absolutely! 
| ing to accept it, aren’t you?” 
ASSISTANT 


— ASSISTANT: “Is the 


incomprehen- 





You're go- 











: “Oh, yes. But I wasn’t willing to 
PAN-AMERICAN ROUTE trust my own judgment.”—Zzf. 
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lamb, fried sole, green peas, onions, tomatoes, cu- 


six | 


Give age, experi- | | B. H. Stafford & Bro., Steinway Hall, Chicago 
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It Was All Right.—FAkMER JONES (1 A.M.): 
“Clear out, ye varmint, or I'll shoot ye!” 

JoSH MEDDERS (desperately): “Shoot then! I 
come here to elope with your darter Sal—and, by 
gum, I’m agoing to!” 

FARMER JONES: “Oh! excuse me! 
ye had come to serenade her.”—Puck. 


I thought 





Where There’s a Will,—AUNT: “Why, 
Teddy, you have forgotten to bring your spade!” 

TEDDY (reprovingly): “Oh, Aunty, it’s Sunday! 
Nurse puts it away.” 

AUNT: “Poor little man, how will you manage 
to amuse yourself?” 

Teppy : “Dig with my hands!”—vondon Punch, 





Strangers.—BAaNK CLERK (scrutinizing check): 
“Madam, we can’t pay this unless you bring some 
one to identify you.” 

OLD Laby (tartly): 
why.” 

BANK CLERK: “Because we don't know you.” 

OLD Lapy : “Now, don’t be silly ; | don’t know 
you, either.”"—7'zt-Bits. 


“I should like to know 





Literary Aspirations.—The editor of a periodi- 
cal is constantly besieged by would-be writers, 
who, inspired by what they consider true genius, 
send notes to the publishers announcing the birth 
of their offsprings, and asking many curious 
questions, and making many astounding sugges- 
tions. Here are three which were printed in 7he 
Bookman recently : 

Madam : 


As I have just written a story titled “A jour- | 


ney of Love,” it has bet ween 1,800 and 10,000 words 
in it, and would like to send it to you to judge, 
and if you think it worthy of publication, and 
would want it, but if not return it at my expense, 
Also please tell me how to send it to you, and the 
meaning of MSS. 


Dear. Sir. 

I. have three short storys I. would like very 
much to sell the three weighed together weigh 
one pound and ahalf will you Kindly let me Know 
if you would like to examine the Mss. if so I. shall 
send it to you hoping to hear from you at an early 
date I. remain 

Very Respectfully. 








Dear Sirs :—Wont you please let me know why 


PEARSONS-TAFT 
Land Credit Bonds 


are secured by first lien mortgages on 
the best farms in the famous ‘“ Corn 
Belt.” These mortgages are deposited 
with the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
as Trustee. 
ment. They net 


Issued Sept. 1, 1900 
Mature Sept. 1, 1920 


The interest is payable semi-annually. 
Bonds are NEGOTIABLE without loss 
of interest. Treatise “ Farm Mortgage 
Investments” is free. Write for it to-day. 








PEARSONS- TAFT LAND CREDIT CO. 


An absolutely safe invest-. 
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regulation of both 
for quick showers. 





p and is put on like a collar, shuts 
when open, will not spatter. 


Opens u 











Melchers' Shower Yoke 


makes possible in every home the daily shower bath, which is the true 
elixir of life for the busy, rushing, hustling, business man, whose constitu- 
tion is run down through 
overwork. The water treatment acts on the skin and the skin can retain 
one-half to two-thirds of the entire amount of the blood in the body. 
A quick, cool or cold shower bath brings the skin to a health 
stimulates the nerves, increases the blood circulation, throwing off diseases 
and hardening the system. 
Melchers’ Shower Yoke is the only appliance yee | perfect 
f 


Sent anywhere on receipt of price, $4.00 (express prepaid if you live 
east of the Mississippi River). Try it 30 days, if not perfectly satisfactory, 
return at our expense, and your money back. 

SENT FREE. Dr. Melchers’ great book of 56 


Show \, 
whole bodyat once. Holde'twscif in position, MEILINK MANUFACTURING 00., Specialty Manufacturers, 1011 Jackson Ave., Toledo, 0, 











careless neglect, work, worry, late hours and 


action, 


temperature and pressure, providing mechanical features 


“Shower Baths in Health and Sickness.” 





you kept my MSS so long and now returnit?... 


| Please dont take me fora freak, but a honest man 
| whotrysto fight the battles of life senseable. .. . 
This I only mention as a part history of my life 
If you accept, pay me a snug sum now and re- 
mainder years royalty. Then goto work and an- 
nounce in the Patent Sheet and Associated Press 
Papers that you paid me $100.000 00 for the MSS. 
This they will take up as a news item. I will keep 
all this strictly secret and socan you. Have a 
| short history of my life witha large Picture of —. 
Under my picture have the words, “The handsome 
Young Hoosier Author who made himself famous 
and received $100.000.00 for, “A Few Strokes of his 
Pen.” 
Hoping at least to hear from you again, I remain 
for business, Sincerely, 





The Toast of ‘‘The Queen,.’’—At a dinner 
once given in Scotland, a toast was proposed by a 
Scotchman, who, in a few words, gave his opinion 
of Queen Victoria as a woman. As published in 
the Glasgow Weekly Mazi, it was as follows: 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the chairman, “will ye 
a’ fill your glasses, for I’m about to bring forrit 
the Queen. Our Queen, gentlemen, is really a 
wonderfu’' woman if I may say it; she’s ane o’ 
the guid auld sort. Nae whigmaluries or fal- 
derals about her, but a douce decent lady. 

“She's respectable beyond a’ doot. 
brocht up a grand family o’ weel-faured lads and 
lasses,—her auldest son being a credit to ony 
mither,—and they’re a’ weel 
daughter is nae the less than married to the Duke 
o’ Argyll’s son and heir, 

“Gentlemen, ye’ll maybe no’ believe it, but I 
ance saw the Queen. I did. It was when I took 
my auld broon coo to Perth Show. I remember 
her weel—such color; such hair—” (Interruption 
| and cries of “Is it the coo or the Queen ye're pro- 
| posin’?”) 

\ “The Queen, gentlemen. I beg your pardon, but 


I was talking about the coo. However, as to the 
Queen, somebody pointed her oot to me at Perth 
staticn, and there she was, smart and tidy-like, 
and says I to myself, ‘Gin my auld woman at 
hame slips awa’ ye needna remain a widow 








anither hour langer,’ Noo, gentlemen, ‘The 
Queen !’” 
a“ - 
Current Events. 
| Foreign. 
| CHINA. 


| July 29.—The “* Committee of Encashment,”’ Mr. 


| 
| 





142 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Rockhill cables, is to receive the money paid 
by China, as indemnity. 


July 30.—The Chinese Emperor issues an edict 
revising the status of the Foreign Office, 
and giving to ft precedence over the other 
boards. , 


August 1.—Violent anti-foreign placards are 
found in the vicinity of Christian chapels at 
Canton, posted by Boxers. 

August 2.—The formal evacuation of Peking, it 
is announced, wll occur on August 15. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


July 29.—Dr. Jameson states that the speediest 
way to secure peace in South Africa is to 


She has | 


married. Ane | 


THE PRIMUS BLUE FLAME BOATING 
AND CAMP AND KITCHEN STOVE 


The most powerful and effective blue flame 
kerosene stove ever made, Better this year 
than ever before. 


JIGNOUL ANOHLIM STV3W LOH 





Cheap, Compact, Safe, Wonderful, Powerful. 





| 


| No. 103 STOVE. 
The type used by Nansen, the Explorer. 


| No smoke, no odor, no wick, no soot. Burns any 
kind of Kerosene. Always ready for use. 
Nothing like it for Boating and ping. 


Always ready for use; made in different sizes and 
| shapes. Send for new illustrated catalogue free. 


| THE PRIMUS CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 
. ILLIAM R. !? ~ 

RIAM, Ex-Governor of Minnesota 
and Director of the U.8. Census 
writes; ‘*Il am now using one of 
your Sanitary Stilis in my home 
with satisfactory results, and | take 
pleasure in recommending your 
stillto any one who wants whole- 
some and pure water.” The Sani- 
tary Still used in the WHITE 
HOUSE. Highest award at Paris 
OBA BILITY UN- 


| 292 Johnston Ave., 











Write for Booklet. 


“ Ppyedtion. 
EQUALED. AVOID CHEAP AND FLIMSY 8STILLS. 
Cuprigraph Co.. 68 N. Green St., Chicago 











At WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 


> If your dealer does not han- 
dle MONARCH MaLLeaBLE IRON 
& STEEL RanGeEs we will ship 
the first one ordered from 
yourgommunity at the whole- 
sale price ; ee ts 
from $10.00 to 06. 
ree Sh maid 400 
miles, SENT FREE—Hand- 
msome catalogue with whole- 
sale prices and full partic- 
ulars. 


MALLEABLE [RON RANGE 060 
132 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently St. Louis, Mo. 
Deo Not Crack Nor Warp. 





























’ s 
Richards Fit-the-Back Chairs 
are the only chairs that fit all backs at all times, That upport the 
spine throughout its entire length. That completely overcome mus 
cular exertion in sitting. Only chairs that permit sitting at different 
angles without disturbing the rest of the occupant—a movable back 
automatically conforming to the various movements of the body, giving 
rest to the loins and the muscles in the lower back, and to the whole 
nervous system. Chairs for Home, Office, Hotel, School, eto. Write 
for illustrated pamphlet, “Comfort in Sitting,” descriptions, 
rices, endorsements, etc 





ce " 
RICHARDS CHAIR- PANEL CO., 176 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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allow the mining population to return 
Johannesburg and resume work. 

It is stated in the English Parliament that the 
Boers made prisoners since the war began 
number 33,000. 


to 


Lord Kitchener reports that forces of Boers 
are scattered through the upper part of Cape 
Colony. 





July 30.—A fight between Lord Kitchener and 


Commandant Viljoen results in a British 
victory. 

August 1.—Lord Kitchener reports from Pre- 
toria that the Boers are shooting native | 


scouts employed in the British army when- 
ever captured. 


August 2.—Lord Kitchener is instructed to in- 
flict the death penalty upon all Boers found 
guilty of shooting British native scouts. 

—— 3.—Mr. Kruger states that all that the 
30ers would offer for peace is money; they 
had proposed peace once and would not do 


so again. 

August 4.—Two Boers come into the British 
ines at Kroonstad, Orange River Colony, 
under a flag of truce, bearing a letter from 
ex-President Steyn. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


July 29.—Memorial services for King Humbert 
are held throughout Italy on the first anni- 


versary of his assassination. 

July 0 cheng scenes occur in the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies; proceedings against 
two Socialists are begun by the public 
prosecutor. 


Premier Sagasta of Spain scouts the idea of any 
political outcome resulting from the visit of 
the German squadron at Cadiz to Spain. 


July 31.—A great battle isfought near the Co- 
lombian border. 


A grant of £100,000 to Lord Roberts for services 
in South Africa is voted after an acrimonious 
debate in the House of Commons. 


Trouble is starting over outrage on Christians 
in Albania, 


The Revolutionary leader, Dr. Garviras, in- 
vades Venezuela at the head of Colombian 
invaders and establishes headquarters in 
San Cristobal. 


st 1.—The Venezuelan Minister of War, | 

fior Pulido, resigns after antagonizing 
President Castro in regard to the status of | 
the invaders from Colombia. | 


The New York Chamber of Commerce dele- 
gates, who visited London recently, con- | 
tribute $25,000 to the Victorian eat fl 


Fund. 
August 2.—The German squadron from China, | 
yar haga Count von Waldersee, arrives at | 

adiz. 





A 


August 3.—The condition of the Empress Fred- | 
erick is said to be precarious. 


Liberians in London seek from Great Britain 
dee y mo to navigate the Manna River in | 


est Africa. 
August 4.—The Venezuelan Government reports 
the defeat of General Garviros’s invaders by | 
the government troops. 


The Emperor and Empress of Germany and 
children are summoned to Cronberg, where | 
o men Frederick lies at the point of | 

eath. 


The British torpedo-boat Vifer is wrecked off 
the island of Alderney. 


Domestic. 
Domestic News. 
July 29.—A special report from Ambassador 


White stfows that in exports to Germany the 
United States heads the list of nations. 


The big land lottery in Oklahoma begins. 


The Secretary of the Navy forbids any dis- 
cussion or public statements of the Schley 
controversy by persons in the naval service. 


July 30.—The meeting of officials of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Steel Workers is with- 
out result. 

In San Francisco, men, employed on the 
—— and in the draying business go ona 
strike. 


The stock of gold in the United States Treas- 
ury at present is the se aye in the history 
of the Government, and is accumulating at 
the rate of $4,500,000 to $5,000,000 a month. 


July 31.—The San Francisco strike spreads and 
is demoralizing business interests. 

August 1.—Admiral Kimberly is relieved from 
service in the Schley court of inquiry, on 
the ground of poor health. 


Angeet 1.—Maryland Democrats adopt a 
orm declaring for the elimination o 
negro from politics. 


lat- 
the 





August 3.—Efforts to settle the steel strike fail. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


St. Agnes School, 


Albany, N. Y. 








With the buildings 
7 renovated and re- 
sale , furnished, and 
-a) = \course of study 

Bee carefully revised 
» in accordance with 
the most approved 
, methods, begins its 
— 3ist year, October 
8, under the new 
principalship of Miss Catuerine R. Seasury, late 
of Wellesley. 

Fora generation recognized as one of the best schools 
in the country for the physical, moral, intellectual, 
domestic, and religious training of girls, and their pre- 
— for college or a post-graduate course, it is be- 
ieved that the rearrangement of study upon the newer 
lines, and other improvements, will largely increase 
its advantages. The high standardsin Art and Music 
will be maintained. A laboratory for scientific work 
has been added, and separate sleeping-rooms provided. 
The school commands a view of the historic Hudson, 
and the hygienic conditions and environment are un- 
excelled. Re Rev. Wm. Croswect Doang, D.D., 
LL.D., President of the board cf trustees. Send for 
Prospectus, 














LEADING LAW SCHOOL 

IN __ CORRESPONDENCE 

INSTRUCTION. 
Established ia 1892. 





Prepares for bar in any State. Combines 
theory and practice. Text books used are same 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home. Three Courses—Regular 
College Course, Post Graduate and Business 
Law Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. 
Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of 
Law, Reaper Block, Chicago. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 112 Clark Street. 
LINOIS COLLECE OF LAW. 

Open all year. Autumn quarter begins September 23 
Both day and eveni school. Scholarships for College 
graduates. 3 years J.L.B. Course. Graduate courses leading 
to LL.M. and D.C.L. degrees. 250 students last year. Send 
for Catalog. Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
MILITARY 


MONTCLAIR Xecivemy 


We prepare for any colleze, government academy, or 
business. Small classes. Large gymnasium. Health- 
fullocation. Address for catalogue 
JOHN G. MacVICAR,A.M., 9 Walden Place, Montclair, N.J. 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-third Year. 


Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. New 
buildings. Campus acres. Liberal endowment justifies 
moderate rates. For catal e address 
John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


. 
Linden Hall Seminary 
LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
A Moravian boarding school for girls and young women, 
founded 179%. A safe and thorough Christian home 


school. Pupils received at any time. Correspondence 
invited. Rev. Cuas. D. KREIDER, Prin. 





A Clear Knowledge of the Classics 


is afforded in.the six delightful volumes of Wilkin- 
son's Foreign Classics in English. The books are 
provided with maps and illustrations. 

Price per volume, $1.00; per set, $6.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


“Of all the devices for introducing non-classical 
readers to a knowledge of ancient classics, Wilkin- 
son’s Foreign Classics in English is the most effec- 
tive.’"—The Nation, New York. 


‘*Many will be grateful for just such a work.”— 
8s Wentworth Higginson, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl., N. Y. 


[August 10, 1901 


| EDUCATIONAL 


The University Preparatory School, 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895. 
Boarding and Day Departments. Complete Home. 
Regents Certificates in Law and Medicine. Sum- 

|mer Term from July 16th to September 15th. 
| Fall Term opens September 26th for year 1901-02. 


Of the school, President Schurman says :— 


**T give most cheerful testimony to the high quality of 
work done in your school. The excellent management 
and complete curriculum render it a most desirable pre- 
paratory school for the University.” 


Send for illustrated catalogue, 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster, 
Avenue F, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Sch 


ool for Girls. 


THE CASTLE, 

Tarrytown -on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥. An ideal 
school. Advantages 
of N.Y.C. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by 
Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter, 
Hon. Chauncey M: 
Depew. For illus. 
circular V. address 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M 











Close to Cornell uss! 9 


joining those of Cornell, the atmosphere of university 
life pervades and influences the surroundings at 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL 


Registration 1900-1901 from 26 States. Ideal equipment. 
Cc. Vv. PARSELI, A.M., Principal, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Clinton Preparatory School 

“CLINTON, N.Y. (9 miles from Utica). 15 Boys. 
6 Teachers. Prepares forany College. Boys 10to 14 
at time of entrance preferred. References :— 
BisHoP HUNTINGTON, BISHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B. WHEELER, A.M., Prin. 


The Hudson River Institute. 

A College Preparatory School and Seminary for young 
men and women. Location beauyful and healthful. A 
Christian school home. Music, Art, Elocution, Military 
Drill Physical Culture. Address 

J. O. Spencer, Px.D., Principal, Claverack, N. Y. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES’ COLLECE 
“Trafalgar Castle,” Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


Pronounced by his Excellency, the Governor Gen- 
eral, ‘‘ Undoubtedly the be of its kind in Canada.”’ 
Pronounced by interested pgerents, ‘‘ An almost ideal 
home’’ for the education of their daughters. Send for 
calendar to Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY, “Viiraisva: 


Preparatory to any college, university, or government 
academy. Ideal “home” school for boys, luca’ in famous 
Valley of Le Superb climate; individual instruction. 
Charges, $300.00. Handsome cotton free. 

Capt. WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal. 
SHATTUCK SCHOO FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 
§ If you want exceptional ad- 

vantages for your boy send for its Prospectus. Separate 
school for very young boys. JAMES DOBBIN, Rector. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
HOME INSTITUTE, S93" 'Socraimesenool tor 


| girls. College preparation. Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 











STAUNTON, 






























are perfect in action. Over 
years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. _— improved. 


No 8 requ To avoid 
imitations,notice scri 


pt namo of 
STEWART HARTSPORN on labe 


For Personal Comfort, 


Use the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
They cannot slip, Instantly 
released. By mail, 20cents the 
pair. Catalogue of scarf hold- 
ers and other novelties made & 
with Washburne Fasteners, 
| Free. 

AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 
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* CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department shoula 
| be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 













Problem 579 As much more delicious and 
Its least virtue is that air: “enamide healthful than “white” bread, as 
it las Arie eee 25 gold is more valuable than silver! 
it lasts so. First Prize Niederlandischen Schachbundes Prob- 
: | lem Tourney. Did you ever eat a slice of bread made from 
Soap 1S for comfort and | : the Franklin Mills Flour of the Entire Wheat? 
: | Black—Four Pieces. No? Well, you have yet to taste the most deli- 
cleanliness. cious bread that human hands can make. 
; 1 li Wf, as , poor may bag ayy! a of . —_ 
~ a Yyy YY YU 4 i | ul golden hue. To look a s to want to try it. 
ery yer rt iness Wy Yj ey == sy ey 24 ry ~ to ie — fpare 2 
‘eens Wii; ry it once is to discard all other bread in its 
per ect cleanliness and VY, favor). Bread made from this flour has a rich 
comfort. Uda nutty flavor, which makes ordinary “white” 


bread seem tasteless and insipid. This delicious 
flavor is due to the proteids and phosphates 
which constitute the entire food value of the 
berry and make the most nutritious of all cereals. 


ok) 
| a | ae ie cette 
a6 @ @ aay ceria Cie ee ie ee 
EH Se ere nein i all tosh and nothing 


but food, because it contains all the nutriments 


Sold all over the world. 














SS 


SS 





If your VY) Wi Wi oom 
y j Wf, Wy r " 
deshee tion EEE Ss of the whole wheat Kernel, and noue of the ind! 


If you want the most nutritious bread, the most 




















not yet ey Vuk delicious bread, the best looking bread, the least 
lied White—Six Pieces. expensive bread. the, best bread in every way 

su ie -8-@8-KS : eo ou will use Franklin s Flour, a fine flour 
hehe 4B2Q;8;8;KSpkip2;2S282;8)4P3;8| ihe entire wheat. It is sold by nearly all up-to- 
you with White mates in two moves. date grocers. If yours should not have it in 
stock, write Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y., 
the famous Probl 8 who will see that you are supplied, and who will 
robiem 560. ladly send you a handsome {illustrated booklet, 





+ © 99 From the advance sheets of “Chess Miniatures” | ree of charge, upon request. 
66 Bacar oe» = re 
1 e fn 1an By DR. BLUMENTHAL. 


a Black—T wo Pieces. 
Collars Cuffs Shirts ne 
interest him b i ve wi it w i VY 
y saying we will make it worth his Wy 
while to put in a stock. Urge him to write us Yy 
at once, Vy) j 


REMEMBER: The well-known quality of the Wf 
H. C. Curtis & Co. goods is not affected hy this Vj, 


new and easily remembered trade mark. If your Y Uy, a 
dealer keeps ‘‘ Little Indian”’ goods, he will give VY, 
| 7 








In Your 


_i a a Ue | Own Home 
7 a Vy) Uy) as in others the illumination 


ty question is doubtless vexatious. 
Wa | The light is either poor, smoky, 


OW We : 
77 7) | | | orirregular. Itsurely costs more 








@ than it ought to. At the end of 
WY y Y %* the month you find you have 
Indian (full figure) , mounted on gray mat (10 x 13 YY él spent considerable money for a 
inches, no advertising) on presentation of this ad- 


Vi, ; ; 
Y Y Y rticle. Milli f 
vertisement. We will redeem them from him. If V7 7) Vy ey 7 4 | anita Rcrtearns 6 aioni colt 


your dealer does not keep them, write us and we ‘Wi y y y y y this constant nuisance; only a 
will advise you of one who does, 7 Vi, Yy 3 yy wy 


few have found relief. 

Hand-book of Latest Styles FREE. YZ yy Yy aby Our proposition is to provide o 

H. C. CURTIS & CO., Troy, N. Y. | Wa Uw we | distinctly satisfactory sort of il- 

lumination at a nominal cost to 

maintain. It is so simple, so in- 
’ 3B4;8;8;2K5;8;5Q1p;6P1;6Ku. %* expensive, so thoroughly free 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED | White mates in three moves. from the usual troubles, that 


| 
| 
| 
One in each town to ride and exhibit you ought to learn more about it. 
| 


you /ree a handsome engraving of the Little 


} 





























White-—Four Pieces. 










sample 1901 Bicycle BEST MAKES Solution of Problems. Send for our booklet W, which 

1901 Models, $10 to $18 al tells all. It’s free. 

"99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. a Bi 
Second-hand Wheels Key-move, Q—Q 8. 


© SPP Pe NEE IE Vikas ee 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO. 











+ ; ” 
to @8. t FF Clearin Pierce Problem. 
foie at halt factory cost.” We ship ‘ | 76 Park Place, New York 
Key . 
an on approval and ten days ey-move, Q—Q 7. > 
trial without a centin advance. Was 
EARN A BICYCLE sistribut ‘ - No. 574. 
ing Cata es for us. e have a oan a sl Ln 
wonderful proposition to Agentsfor | K 3 4ch Q—B 6, mate 





a — 








1901. Write at once for our Bargain > st 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. g¢ | K-Q4 Kx P A RARE TREAT 


WV iicAb Cv0iE Conyers em TEAS & COFFEES. 



































K—B . BEST IMPORTED at almost 
[Print Card Press $5 » ees eee faa | HALF PRICES. 
Own Larger, #18 K—Q 3 ; | Oclongs, Jepans,, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 
. baal . . 
speney saree, maker, senees Q—Q Kt sq ch B—B 4, mate | GG Gagtees BIGN......... conse scccacecccess 27c to Sic i 
ards ‘ype ey. | 1, —— 2. ——— _— VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29¢ Pe 
rules sent. Write for K K 3 b. 
Circulars, atte wie —Q6 1 7 i The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS 
N Beem, -. i emminme | «2222 cts , Seam CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
Cwspaper.  weriden, Conn. ‘ aE ops 42 Senin P. 0. Box290 -.-.- - 66 Church Street, New \ ork 
’ : —Bs5 Any 
ondien “ Q—Q sq ch Q—Q 6, mate KP it : rg 
COLLAR || goes with our one-piece col-| * =————- 392. ———— See 
BUTTON ut | lar button, ss R—B 4 (mest) _ Now We Have It! 
68 Chestnut St. | _Ptoblems solved by M. W. H., University of A Perfect Steam Cooker 

INSURANCE Krementz & Co., Sewer, E. J. | Virginia; the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. with Gosce, pou ~~ it. 

: rge meal coo over one bur- 

ae ‘ If You are Tired ners Wonderful saving of fuel 

Individual Communion andtabor.. Get it for your home 

Outfits. S74 for /ree catalogue Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. rate for ten days. Agents 

vraag wud. fit of menre. Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘“ When com-| Wwanted,salary and commission 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO¢ letely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and overwork Write for descriptive matter to-day, 
Dept. L, Rochester, N. ¥ pretety y Pp 4 ; 
y oot it is of the greatest value to me.” | Oro Steam COOKER Co., Ontaric Bldg, TOLEDO, O- 
Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass,; the Rev. G. D., New Orleans; the 
aerak G. L., Walhalla, S. C.; the Rev. S. M. Mor- 
ton, D.D., Effingham, Ill; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla.; W. W. S., Randolph- Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; 

Boyce, Va.; G. P., Winnipeg, Can.; 
\ J. L., Richmond, Va.; T. sngore, £ Paterson. 


N. J.; D. G. H., Memphis, ‘Tenn.; , Hum- 
bolt, Kan, 

573 (only): The Rev. A. De R. M, bg ye ron 
Md ; H. M. Coss, Cattaraugus, N. Y. H. Sex- 


ton, Detroit: J. E. Wharton, 1 th Bag Tex.; o WW. 
H. W., Baltimore ; G. Middleton, Savannah, Ga. 
574 (only): The Rev. H. W. Temple, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 
Comments (573): “Made of the best Wood ”—I. 
by ; “Pretty ; buta a case of plagiarism "— 
D: ’ “Exquisite "—J. L.; “Very interesting. 

Like most 2-ers it 19 in White waiting for 
Black to undo himself ”—S. M. M.; “Develops some 
fine mates nee discoverable in the Pierce prob- 
lem ”—W. R. “An improvement on the Pierce 
roblem Sea W.R.; “Exceptionally fine "—A. 
de R. M.; “The prettiest I even saw ”—H. M. C.; 
“A sure-enough beauty "—W. H. S. 


(574): Quite a novelty ”—I. W. B.; A novel and 
deserving piece of strategy "—G. D.; “Beautiful” 
—J.G. L.; “One of the best. For the number of 
pieces employed, it presents ay’ fine situations 
and ae Srey mates”—S. M. M.; “Very pleas- 
ing 3.; “Remarkablv ingenious *.0.C. 
B., “Not difficult; but the King moves are ex- 
tremely interesting »—W.C. W. R. 

Several solvers were caught by Q—K 7, the an- 
swer to whichis Kt—Bs5 ‘The necessity of Q-—Q8 
is here discoverable, for when Kt—B 5, then kK x 
Kt mate, as the P can not take R. 


In addition to those reported, S. M. M. and G. 
M, got 571. 
A STUDY IN OPPOSITION (GRIER). 


-move, K—B sq. This is the only move by 
wale n the white K obtains the “opposition,” that 


is, he plays on the same file as the black K, with | 


an odd number of squares between the Kings. 
K—B sq K—Kt 2 
. 32-— 
K—K 2 
This is the crux of the whole maneuvre. White 
ives up ae “opposition” temporarily, because 
3lack’s key-square K 3 is guarded by the white 
P. Aftert in Jhite’s play is to advance up the 
Kt’s file, facing the black K in opposition when- 
ever he ventures on the B’s file. "Remember, that 
in order to get the “opposition” you must play 
the K on the same file as the adverse K, and have 
an odd number of squares between the Kings. 


Solved by M, W, H., and the Rev. G. D. 





A Morphy Mate. 


Back (Delannoy): K on K Kt oRi, O'R Sa BS 
Bon K B4; Kton QR4; RsonK ; Ps 
on K Kt 2, K R2,Q3,QB5,QKt4,Q 

WHITE (Morphy): K on Kt Af on Q 4; Bs 
on K Kt 3,QB 2; Rs on tn Qom K B4, 
K,Kt 2, K Ra, Q5,QKt2,Q 


Morphy finished the game in this way: 


K R—K sq RxR R—K7ch QxPch 
ooo, ._———— 3. —-—-—— 4. —— 
BxB KxR KxR K—K sq 
Q—Kt8ch B-R ch Q—B7 mate 
5. ——— ——— hy SUPE 
K—Ka2 K—Q 2 


Problem Solving. 


Before the student can take a high rank as a 
problem-solver he must have some practical ac- 
quaintance with problemstand a knowledge of 
problem-composition. We do not mean that he 
must, of necessity, be a composer, but he should 
know the broad principles upon which problems 


are composed. When he tackles a problem he | 


should aim not so much to find the key as to dis- 
cover the intimate relation that exists between 
the White and Black forces. This will bring him 
to a thorough comprehension of an unwritten yet 
universally accepted principle, that in a problem 
there should be no waste force, no idle spectators, 
but that every piece should be legitimately used, 
either in the development of the idea or in the 
prevention of another solution. Oftena solution 
is betrayed by something incidental to the prob- 
lem, It may be acleverly devised trap, a beauti- 
ful sacrifice. a piece so obviously inactive that a 
search for its use reveals the key, or it may bea 
wee Pawn so far removed from participation in 
the fray that, like a milestone, it tells how far the 
opposing King has to walk. He who takes a prob- 
lem by a well-known composer, and, with the so- 
lution before him, studies it to grasp the full 
meaning, determining why certain pieces are used 
to the exclusion of others, and why none other 


than the actual key will solve the problem, will 
make immeasurably more progress than he 
who moves aimlessly and mechanically. Dr. 
SCHAPIRO, in The Ballimore American. 


“* 


A Maroczy Brilliant. 


Geza Maroczy is, probably, second to Lasker in 


accuracy of position, and second to none in bril- 
liancy. Thefoliowing game isa fine specimen of 
his play. The notes arefrom the Wiener Schach- 
szetltung. 


Irregular Knight’s Game. 


ZAMBELY, MAROCZY. 
White. Black. 

1P—K4 P—K4 

2 Kt—K B3 P—Q 4 

Par B—Q 3 
A novelty. P—K_ 5 and Q x P are usual. 

4Kt—Q B 3 Kt—K B 3 

SBR P—B 3 

6 B—R 
Inferior, since ” Black can recover his P by eo — 
rocess, 6......,; —Q Kt4; 7 B—Kt 3, P—Kt But 
Maroczy has a Seil better line of play. 

6P—K 5 

7PxQBP Castles 
Black gives up still another Pawn. 

8 Kt— Par 

9 Ktx ‘BP —Kt 3 

10 Kt x Kt x Kt 

11 B—Kt 5 





Necessary to stop B—Q R 3. 

| zR —Q sq ! 

| Black has a clear superiority, but would have hada 

| bard task if his opponent had now retreated B—K _ 2. 
The move actually made gives opportunity for a decisive 

| onslaught. 


12 Castles Bx RPch 
13K xB Kt—-Kt 5 ch 
14 K—Kt 3 


Obviously forced. 
14 Px? B 2ch 


13P—K B,4 9 %i7?™ 
16K xP 
Shows the admirable judgment of ie alm move, 
17 P— B—Kt 2 ch 
18 Kt—K 4 3x Ktch 
19 K x Kt Q—R 7! 
20PxB g x Pch 
21 K—R4 xB! 
22QxR 
Black mates in five moves. 








At the recent tournament of the Swiss Chess 
Association, fifty-two players competed for the 
| prizes. M. Pestalozzi made the best score. 





THERE IS A CURE 


for every stomach trouble, including all forms of indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia, catarrh of stomach and flatulence in 
stomach and bowels. This remedy has never failed to 
cure the most distressing and stubborn cases. 

This remedy will cure anycase of constipation, to stay 
cured, so that you are free from that trouble in a week 

The name of this remarkable remedy is Vernal Saw 
—_ Berry Wine. 

reader of THe Literary DiGest may have a 

e.. & bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine sent 
free and prepaid by writing to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, Ky It cures catarrh, indigestion, constipation 
of the Shosie, congestion of the ‘kidneys and inflammation 
of the bladder. One dose a day does the work quickly, 
thoroughly and permanently. 





SELF-PLAYING ORGANS. 

Playing the regular HLolian and Pianola Music. Bar- 
gine in several special slightly used instruments from 
$65.00. Arareopportunity. Write for particulars to-day. 
LYON & HEALY, 22 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, is a delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments pe to women and girls. It makes walking and 
work easy; good figure and light step. Write the 
Natural Body “Brace Co., Box 713, Salina. Kan., for free illus- 
trated book. 
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Bright’s 
Disease 


CAN BE CURED, 


We know that this is a strong claim. 

We know that thousands who read 
this and should write us will dismiss it 
with a wave of the hand, and call it 
foolishness. 

We know that you need us more 
than we need you, if you suffer from 
Bright's Disease or Diadetes. 

All we ask, therefore, is that, if you 
are at all interested, you will send your 
name for our booklet, which we mail 
on request. It contains the letters of 
prominent people (whose word you can- 
not doubt), bearing testimony to our 
treatment. You may write them if you 
wish. We never publish names or 








ete wives who nA SAP OLIO 
never seem to srow old. Trvacake-- 


testimonials without consent. 
TOMPKINS-CORBIN COPIPANY 
| Broadway New York. _ 














Tartarlithine is the one per- 


fect remedy for Rheumatism. 


It removes the cause of the dis- 
ease—uric acid. It is pleasant 
to take, does not affect the 


| 
| 


heart, nor upset the stomach. 
It has been taken, with perfect 
satisfaction, by people with 


very delicate constitutions, 


Send for our Free Pamphlet tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 


, McKESSON & ROBBINS 
.97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGEMTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO.» 














the brighrer’? 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE AND HELPFVL CONCORDANCE FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN. . 


The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia: “J/¢ is unguestionably the best and most complete work of the kind ever published.” 


The New York Observer: “ 7his monumental work has been made as complete and perfect as could be desired. It has stood the 
test of the severest criticism. tis adapted to the wants of students of every class. . A standard book of reference.” 


Young's Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. 


Author of a New Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, Concise Critical Comments on the Same, Etc., Etc. 


Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and containing 8,000 changes. It includes 311,000 references, making 30,000 New Testament Readings. 
It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in the English Bible with the literal meaning of each, together with reliable parallel 
passages. 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘ It enables one to be his own commentator. He can at a glance find out three distinct pee First, 
— is the —- Hebrew or Greek of any word in Bible ; second, what is the literal and primitive aie of every word; red third. what 


ee roper — reliable ev ohne ate as well as parallel passages. It is undoubtedly best that Scripture be made its own interpreter, and 
y Young’s Concordance. 


SOME SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE MERITS 


Its Analytical Character.—It gives at a glance the various shades of meaning of related words represented in the English by one word. Arrange- 
ment of Proper Names.—The proper names of all persons and places, unlike most Concordances, are given in their Somes order with meanings. 
Dates and eras of all persons are also given, so that may be distinguished from others of the same name, Useful Features for Students.—It 
enables every student to be his own commentator even if he has no knowledge of the Greek or Hebrew a Especially Helpful Arrangement. 
vine word is given in alphabetical order, and arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the lit ev. Th of each, and its pronunciation. 

uable Complementary Articles.— ~~ supplemental articles add value to Concordance. The Rev. Thomas Nicol, B.D., of Edinbu 
pte ot ** A Sketch of Recent tions i in Bible Lands," outlining the results of —— eepeeenas and archeological in vestigations in their 


bearing upon Scriptures. There are also 71 instructive “Hints and Helps on Bible Interpretat 
It Meets the Wants of the Most Profound Scholar as well as the Simplest Reader of the English Bible 


Robert Rainy, D.D., Professor of Church History, New College, Ed A. H. Charteris, D.D., ch png of Biblical Criticism, Edinburgh De 
burgh: ‘‘ A wor "of great labour and pains, fitted to useful to all Bible versity : “‘ I venture to express og that no minister's library will be 
students, and especially ministers.” without this unique and Sriginal Seer a 

Rev. James Buchanan, of Glasgow: “A work which will be greatly William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Glasgow University : 
helpful to the critical study of the Sacred Scriptures." ** It will furnish a — aid to the accurate understanding and right ex- 

Philip Schaff, D.D.,LL.D.: “The most complete Concordance in the position of Scripture. 

English language.*’ Wiliam Mi D., Professor Biblical Criticism, Aberdeen Uni- 


illigan, 
John Hall,.D.D., said: “Y *s Analytical Concordance is worth versity : “The yee ‘rill ou 8 very valuable ie bal, to all, whether 
of the life-time of labor spent upon f. ” sins Y or lay members of church. fn their Bible 


4to, 1,108 pp. Price, Cloth, $5; tan sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9; full morocco, $12. With the Denison Patent Thumb 
Reference Index, 75 cents extra. Carriage prepaid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 























Books on Sociological # Economic Topics 


HELPFUL BOOKS FOR STUDENTS OF SOCIOLOGY, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, COINAGE, ECONOMICS, PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY, ETC. 





The Encyclopedia 





of Social Reforms 


This work sweeps the entire horizon of sociol 
and all topics directly or indirectly allied or in- 
volved. It contains the latest opinions —_ 
tics, and other information on logy. Fo- 
litical Economy, Political Science, ealt 
Industrial Conditions and Institutions, and = 
all the great problems of modern civilization. 
Eminent authorities in the various schools of 
economy and social thought have set forth their 
pleas, enabling the reader to compare, weigh, 
and judge their respective claims. Edited by 
W. D. P. Buiss, with the cooperation of the high- 
est authorities in England = the United 
States. Large Noeg TS ra Net prices: 
cloth, $7.50; cheep, 99 _eusseas: $12.00; 
full morocco, $14.00 


Benjamin Kidd: “I have read through man 
of the important artic and am struck wi 
their excellence and completeness.” 


Col. Albert Shaw, in The Reviews of Reviews: 
“It will stand in years to come as an epitome of 
social and economic conditions and the state of 
human progress in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century.” 


7 © *. s 
Social Christianity 
tare | y sug; ve sermons on Social Christian- 
delivered by the great preacher in St. James's 
all before immense audiences. By Rev. Huex 
Price Hueues. M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pages. Price, $1.40. 


The Christian: ‘‘ We find these pages uniform- 
ly practical, and in a high degree instructive.” 


Echo: ‘A collection of sermons full of pith, 
brightness, manliness, and shrewd sense." 





—_ * +] o 
Practical Christ’n Sociology 

A special Series of Lectures delivered before 

Princeton Theological Seminary. Illustrated 

Charts and Twenty-Two Portraits. By wl 

Wiisur F. Crarrs, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, 

pages. Price, $1.50. 

THE CONTENTS—Generat Supsecr: Prac- 
TICAL CHRISTIAN SocioLocy. L. From the Stand- 
poiot of the Church ; II. From the Standpoint of 
the Family and Education ; Ill. and IV. From the 
Standpoint of Capital and Labor; V. From the 
Standpoint of a Vo izenship. 


Bishop John Vincent, D.D., LL.D.: “ This 
book is bitoni packed with facts and theories 

and practical counse There is enough wisdom 
in it to set upa whole millennium.” 


Francis BE. Clark, D.D.: “I am delighted 
with it.” 


Carroli D. Wright, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘I 
consider it an exceedingly important and valu- 
able work.”* 


Wealth and Waste 


The principles of political te] in their ap- 
plication to the present blems of labor, law, 
and the li — y A. A. Horas, Pu.D: 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Religious Herald : “It is a book both for 
scholars and students and plain laboring men.” 


The Watchman, Boston: ‘The arguments is 
pe ao and wel weil buttressed with statistics and 
apt citations.” 

Christian Herald: “‘ Doctor Hopkins contrib- 
utes to the literature of political economy a vol- 
ume worth the attention of students and kers.”’ 

Herald of the Coming One, Boston: “ Un- 
questionably the ablest book u Political Econ- 
omy in its various relations which has been put 
upon the market.”* 








Christian Citizenship 
Practical talks on the great issues of See | 
which especially command ttors, su thought ap 


attention. Helpful to min —_ a 
citizens. With anappen 
a collection of corroborative eeeoriel ax and illus. 


trative fact ; alsoacompleteindex. By CarLos 
F ontach ilinanrets” Beabents ot 

: “ Studen 
Sociology will find itscontentsinvaluable. Minis- 


ters who desire to meet the latest uire- 
ments and preach sermons of a renteat betphainess 


will find mores up in this Suadien ind toon uan- 
tity of information, aspiration.” 


Methodist Recorder, Pitts : “It deals with 
the deep, vital issues which co ront us to-day as 
@ people and as a nation.” 


Hartford Post: “The book im one as 
a careful and thoughtful work, and its views are 
worthy the attention of all, cea will find thou- 
sands of nbn ne eager 1 

Northern Christian Ad , “Re 
Sr compoekaneire, eericlighttally origi- 


A New Handbook on 
Currency and Wealth 
ES pom impartial staietes a Yacis ‘Coin. 


trusts, strikes, vote, 
mae, wage ® oy, etc. By aoa 8. WaLpron, 


4M 16mo, flexible cloth, 50 cents; leather, 
Edward Bellamy said: ‘‘ A compact collection 
of facts and dances with which public men, 
writers, and speakers should be familiar.” 
Bradstreet’s, New York: “One of the most 
convenient statistical presentations with which 
we are acquainted.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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any student, teacher, or writer. 






sx; =A CHANGE BREAKFAST. 


As the warm days approach, it is well to give 
some thoughts to an easy way to prepare 
A food that is already cooked and 
simply needs to be treated with a little cold 
milk or cold cream, is ideal on that point, and 
such a food can be found in Grape-Nuts, ati5 _— | 


It is sold by all grocers, and is so highly 
concentrated that not more than three or four 
teaspoonfuls are required for the cereal part 


of the meal. This makes the food very eco- 
X} ») nomical and does not overtax the stomach with 
RU 
KO a. great volume. 
y 4 % 
\ 


jucation, Boston: ‘‘ This isa treasure. 
No one can conceive the wealth of information, the con- 
venience for reference, the elimination of non- tials 
which make this book worth much more than the to 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Cool Underwear 


During the warm weather you will appreciate 


cool, porous, ventilating underwear like the 


Dr. Deimel Linen Mesh 


It allows a free circulation of air next to the 


body, and gives an amount of comfort during 


= 


the summer unknown to wearers of silk, wool, 


or cotton. 
Booklet and samples of fabric mailed on 


request. 








«*The Linen Store,’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 











mediate-School Dictionary superior to any similar volume 
m that has yet come under my notice 
§ feature of the work that can not be ccmmended,”’ 
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HIGHLY COMMENDED 


quite sufficient for the nine readers in ten.’ 
Penn Charter School Founded 
convinced that there is no 

in this country thet approaches it.”’ 


Brooklyn E2¢ 

alent th whe nae aoe ie ee 
tt 

same Sadny thet dem once! it,” 








complete le-volume academic dictionary 
yep edge whose merits 
any one who examines it.” 





Patent Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 
PUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York 


Students’ Standard Dictionary 


‘Boston Herald: ‘: The Students’ Standard is to be 
preferred to all other dictionaries meant for office or desk 
use, and for scholars in hi ee academies. It is 


Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head saeest William 
: “Tam 

i diionary published 
Esgile: “To say that it is far ahead of 
been published is only 

deserves. There is nothing in the 
San Francisco Chronicle: ‘ aie by far the most 

n 


the market. 
will be appreciated by 


poant in "Pu Leutir 4.00." Carrage prepaid 


Readers of Taz Lirmrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








THE STANDARD INTERMEDIATE- 


THIS is the latest and most perfect school dictionary in 

the English language. It gives the orthography, pro- 
nunciation, meaning, and etymology of 38,000 words and 
phrases. There are 800 tasteful flustrations No other 
school dictionary approaehes this work in quality or com- 


recent and exacting 


* 
HEARTILY COMMENDED 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “ For its size the 


cational requirements. 





@) are vital and inspiring to new thoughts.” 
The Evening Post, Chicago: ‘‘ This dictionary will 


; guage in our schools.’ 

The Times-Herald, Chicago: ‘' Aremarkablycon- 
= venient and satisfying work. e have seen no better 
%, small dictionary of the English language than this.”’ 

Sunday School Times, Philadelphia: ‘It will 
prove a handy compendium for school use.”’ 

President Martin Kellogg, M.A., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of California: ‘‘ Itcan not fail to meet with wide 
acceptance. I appreciate especially the full account of 

» derivations.”’ 
8vo, Cloth. Cover Design. Price, $1.00. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 


Postpaid 








American Authors’ Guild: ‘* I deem your Standard Inter- * 


I fail to see any . 


$x SCHOOL DICTIONARY § 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnails : 
Standard Dictionary 


e £) 


pleteness. The — has been fully to meet the most 
u 


§ work is very complete and inclusive. The definitions f 


» promote and render easier the study of the English lan- 





